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Harry Farmer’s Talks. 
XcCI. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

A few years ago we sowed some 
oats in November. The land was so 
dry that the plowman could not cut 
more than five inches at each fur- 
row. We laughed at him because he 
made such slow headway. The first 
oats sown were up before the field 
was finished. 

OATS SOWN IN DRY WEATHER 


and 
larger at Christmas than the erop is 
usually by the first of March, and 
made the largest yield of any crop 
we ever had. What 
more than anything else, was to see 
oats come up in such dry soil. Often- 
times have we seen them fail to come 


The crop grew rapidly was 


in the spring on account of dry 
weather. This is something we do 
not understand. We notice that 


other farmers write about the same 
thing. There is no doubt that plow- 
ing Jand when very dry is best. It 
makes the work much harder, but the 
crops show the good effects. 

A GATE WORTH PATTERNING AFTER 

We noticed a gate a few days ago 
that could not be opened by edueat- 
ed hogs. The latch was nothing but 
a hasp with a pin to hold it on to the 
staple. It makes no _ difference 
whether the old sow tried to lift the 
gate up or pushed it she could not 
get it open. There is a hasp made 
with a latch to drop behind it when 
it is put on the staple. It will cost 
about five or ten cents, according to 
size. 

USES OF RED PEPPER. 

Mary Jane is stringing the pepper 
now and hanging it up to dry. It will 
not be long before we will need some 
for the sausage. And a little fed to 
the hens will help to make them lay. 
Pepper is one of the easiest crops 
grown in the garden, and every farm- 
er should have a good supply on 
hand. Just before the first frost 
comes, gather about a quart of the 
young green pods and put them in a 
bottle and pour in some good strong 
vinegar and cork up tight, and you 
will have a nice sauce for use all 
through the winter. We like to add 
a little to our fresh pork and turnips. 
It seems to help digest the fats of 
pork, 

KEEPING SWEET POTATOES 


Did you lose any potatoes last 


winter? If you did, can you account 
for 


it? By careful management 











there need be but little loss from rot.| NOW IS THE TIME FOR SEEDING 


Rot in potatoes is caused by one of 


three things: housing while wet, ex- | 


posure to too much cold, or housing 
them in warm weather in houses that 
are too tight. More potatoes are 
spoiled by being banked or housed so 
close that the potatoes get too hot 
and seald, than from any other cause. 
to keep the potatoes dry. Every 
sweat when first dug. The greener 
the potatoes the more they will 
sweat. In putting up potatoes in- 


| 
| 


OATS, RYE AND RAPE. 





| Notes About Crops That May Partially 


| abama has failed. 


Replace Corn. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The corn crop of most parts of Al- 
To take the place 


| of corn there is need for the planting 
The most important thing to do is | 


of a larger acreage of small grains 


| and other forage crops than ever be- 
farmer knows that they go through a | 


tended for late use or seed, we sprin- | 


kle some dry dirt or sand all through 
the pile. This will absorb 
too eold and rot on the outside of the 
pile, the soil mixed with them will 
prevent the rot from spreading. We 
have often saved our potatoes this 
way. 


all the | 


; | moisture, and should the potatoes get 
surprised us | 


It is hard sometimes to know | 


exactly how thick to bank, for when | 


the thermometer drops to 10 above 
zero it requires a thick bank to keep 
the cold out. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Cotton Acreage Must be Gradually 
Increased. 


At the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturers’ Association in 
New York last week there was an 
interesting address on “The World’s 
Supply and Consumption of Cotton,” 
by S. N. D. North, superintendent 
of the department of manufactures, 
United States 
Among other things Mr. North said: 
“Tf the South shall continue its pres- 
ent proportion of the supply it will 


Census, 


| the 


fore. These crops should be planted 
earlier than usual and they should be 
fertilized with all the stable manure 
and lot serapings obtainable. 
Fall-sown oats at Auburn have 
yielded about 50 per cent more than 
those sown after Christmas, and the 
former ean be fed several weeks be- 
fore the latter are ready. It usually 
pays to sow oats in the fall, and to 
killing 


rather than to postpone sowing red 


risk the danger of winter 
rust proof until after Christmas. The 
danger of winter killing can be re- 
duced by (1) sowing in October; (2) 
protected on 


selecting a location 


north by woodland, or on a 


| southern slope; (3) drilling the seed 


| on well-drained land 


in shovel fur- 


| rows only half filled in covering the 


Boston. | 


be growing fifteen million bales of | 


cotton in 1925, the greater part of 
which will come from the 
lands west of the Mississippi River, 


fresher 


where cotton can be grown from one 
and a half to two cents a pound 
cheaper than in the States of the 
Atlantie belt. The conclusion is 
warranted, therefore, that the future 
of the cotton trade is securely with- 
in the hands of the American pro- 
ducers if they choose to have it. So 
especially clear is, that in order to 
gain the control of a crop which has 
been worth four billion dollars to 
the South 1878, there must continue 
to be a gradual increase and not a 
curtailment of the Southern 
acreage.” 





If thou wouldst be happy, learn 
to please.—Prior. 





oats; or (4) by leaving the ground 
rough or ridged. ; 
The farmer ean not afford for smut 
to destroy 10 to 25 per cent of his 
We prevent oat 
smut at Auburn by wetting seed for 


oat erop as usual. 
two hour in water containing 1 oz. 


of formalin for every 38 gallons of 


water, then sowing or drying the 
seed; or by soaking seed oats ten 
minutes in water between 130 and 


135 deg. F., then cooling and either 
drying or sowing the oats. 

Turf or grazing oats are somewhat 
hardier towards eold than red rust 
proof or Texas red oats, but less har- 
dy than wheat. Turf oats require 
earlier sowing and richer land, are 
several weeks behind red rust proof 
oats in maturing, and are more lia- 
ble to rust and for the heads to be 
incompletely filled. 

Oats cut in the milk stage make 
excellent hay, and the straw is more 
completely eaten than if the plants 
are allowed to ripen. 
hardier and 
sooner ready for use than any of the 


Beardless wheat is 
above. It should be largely sown this 
year for either hay or grain for feed- 
ing purposes. If rust threatens, cut 
If cut in the milk 
stage the entire plant is eaten with 


it early. early 


relish. Any good beardless variety 
grown south of the Ohio River (or 
even somewhat further north) will 





Among the well-tested va- 
rieties of this class are Purple Straw 
or Blue Stem, Fultz, Red May, and 
Currell. 

Rye makes pasturage or 
green feed, to be cut and earried to 
stock. 


answer. 


good 


Sown in September or early 
October, it is the first plant ready 
for cutting and for feeding green, 
on good land reaching a sufficient 
height about February. It can be 
cut at least twice. It makes very 
poor hay. It never winter-kills. Sow 
1 to 14% bushels per acre. 

All the small grains intended for 
eutting early for feeding purposes 
should be sown thickly on rich or 
well-fertilized land. Those that are 
to be by hand and fed green 
should be sown in narrow drills. All 
require liberal fertilizing with nitro- 


cut 


genous material, as stable manure, 
cotton seed, or cotton-seed meal. If 
these are not at hand, apply in Feb- 
ruary or March, on the surface, 80 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda. 
Phosphate in addition to any of these 
fertilizers will on some soils increase 
the yield of grain. 

Farmers having for sale seed of 
rye, oats, or beardless wheat, should 
*+be able to sell these to advantage by 
promptly advertising them. 

Dwarf Essex rape has been repeat- 
edly grown at Auburn for winter 
pasturage for hogs, which relish it, 
making good growth on rape pasture 
from December 15 to April 15, when 
supplied with a half ration of corn. 
Land must be as rich and as highly 
fertilized as for turnips, and prepa- 
ration, sowing and cultivation are 
the same as with that crop, except 
that rape is not thinned. Sow 8 to 5 
pounds of seed per acre in narrow 
drills between September 20 and Oc- 
tober 20. Seed are cheap, 10 to 12 
eents per pound, and they are sold 
by all seedsmen. We have also sowed 
rape in March, getting hog pastur- 
age in May and June. 

a. 
Agriculturist, Alabama 
Station, Auburn, Ala. 


DUGGAR, 


Experiment 





The State 
will mect 


Horticulaural Society 
in the auditorium of the 
Agricultural Building, on Wednes- 
day night, October 29th, of Fair 
week. The Society invites the apple 
growers of the State to meet with 
them, and to hear the addresses of 
Colonel Brackett, U. S. Pomologist; 
Dr. Bailey, of Cornell University of 
New York, and others, who will give 
practical advice to those engaged in 
fruit cultwe. 
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Randolph County Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

It is claimed by those in a posi- 
tion to know, that Randolph is the 
banner county of the State on wheat. 
Trinity Township is decidedly the 
banner township of the county. The 
wheat crop, this year, was the small- 
est in years, not. half the usual crop. 
The average this fall will be consid- 
erably smaller than usual. 

It is generally coneeded, that there 





Seeding Wheat and Oats. 


The plowing and fitting of the 
land for the wheat and winter oat 


erops should be pushed forward as | 


fast as possible. 
sues we wrote fully on this subject, 
and refer readers to what we then 


said. Both crops should be sown as 
soon as the land can be got into 


| good condition, but the importance 


so great in the influence upon the | 


is the largest corn crop in this sec- | 


tion that has been known in many 


years. However, in some sections of 
Randolph long continued drought 
greatly affected the crop. There 


will not be more than half a yield 
on upland. 

An item of interest to your read- 
ers might be the adoption of new 
methods in harvesting the corn crop. 


| prepared bed. 


Quite a number of new harvesting | 


the 
A number of new shredding 


machines are now in use in 


county. 


machines will be operated this year, 


thus saving to those who use them, | 
to 40 per cent of the feed, | 


Or 


from 25 
which is not utilized by the old meth- 
od of cutting 


blades. 


few 


pulling 
It is only the question of a 
till the old method of 
saving the corn crop will be super- 
seded altogether by the new, in this 
section. 


tops and 


years 


| ever since 


A large farmer on Uwharrie River | 


had a large bottom in corn this year. 
Fearing that the field would be flood- 
ed before the crop could be gotten 
off by the usual method, he cut the 
corn with his harvesting machine 
and hauled the bundles to the edge 
of the bottom and shocked them. A 
few days after there came one of the 
hardest rains in years and the bot- 
tom was completely submerged. Had 
he not taken this precaution, hun- 
dreds of bushels of corn would have 
been destroyed. I mention this in- 
stance as a suggestion to farmers 
growing corn on bottom lands. 


The idea of intensive farming is |The close packing of the seams of 


fast gaining ground with our people. 
More peas are sown every year. 
A tobacco raiser near Trinity ex- 


pects $3,500 for his crop this year. | thus leads to a thin growth of the 


Tobacco growers are greatly elated 
over high price of tobacco. 


quite an industry in this section, 
especially in Newmarket Township. 
Hundreds of dollars realized 
every year from sale of melons. 


We have 


are 


about an average yield 





of fruit. WW Bs Be 
Randolph Co., N. C. 
Clear up all trash, leaves, prun- 


ings, weeds and waste of every kind 


in the orchard, vineyard and garden, 


| being left about one 


| of a fine, well prepared seed bed is 


yield, that it is better to seed a little 
late rather than to seed on a poorly- 
Fine preparation of 
the soil is of greater influence than 
a heavy dressing of manure of fer- 
tilizer. 


mind that all the cultivation that 


In our last two is- 


It should always be borne in | 


LIVE STOCK 








THE AMERICAN MERINO. 
| Mr. Archer Tells of the History and Char- 
acteristics of this Famous Breed of 
Sheep—-The News of the Statesville 
Flock. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The first thing I would notice is 
the progressiveness of The Progres- 
from 8 
pages to a 16 page form that is neat 
in make-up and handsome in general 
appearance. 
much more convenient to 


sive Farmer in changing 


It makes the journal 
read . as 
well as to preserve for future use. 


| It mostly gives us original thoughts 


ean be given either of these crops, | 


(except it may be a harrowing of the 
erop in the spring, which, though 
often omitted, is yet of great use in 


helping the crop), must be given be- 


great importance of leaving nothing 
undone that can conduce to a finely 


| try. 


fore the crop is seeded; hence the | 


broken surface soil and a compact | 


subsoil. Plow deep, harrow, and roll 


frequently. Much good has 


been 


found to result in the West from the | 


practice of subsurface packing. This 
is practically a reversion to a prac- 
tice that has been in use in England 
The 
roller used for the purpose in Eng- 
with two 


we ean recollect. 


land is one made large 
wheels, having the rolling surface 
made V shaped, the point of the V 
inch broad. 
These two wheels are set on an axle 
so as to run one on each side of the 
furrow thrown by the plow so as to 
pack the seam between each furrow. 
A third wheel is set on the other end 


| of the axle to run on the unplowed 


| land. 


| have been turned. 
| found of great 


This roller follows the plow, 


waiting to start until three furrows | 


Its use has been 


benefit, especially 


/ when plowing sod land for wheat. 


from progressive thinkers and work- 
ers, thoughts that are practical all 
along the line of agricultural indus- 
These, with its decided moral 
tone, makes it a safe and very use- 
ful journal that should be found and 
read in every industrial family in 
North Carolina at least. 


THE AMERICAN MERINO 


Letters from some who read the 
“Sheep in the South” articles in last 


year’s Progressive Farmer still come 


to me. One, a well-known farmer, 
writes: “If you write any more on 


sheep please describe the American 
Merino.” 

The history of these sheep traces 
back more than two hundred years, 
and I may commence here by refer- 
ing to them in Spain during the 
eighteenth century when the then 
superb flocks of them belonged most- 
ly to the crown and to the nobility 
of that nation during its palmiest 
days of glory, wealth and power. In 
the early part of that century some 
of these Spanish sheeps were taken 
to and improved in Germany, main- 
ly Saxony and Silisia, and in the last 
part some went to France and ac- 


, quired the name of French Merino 


| the furrow prevents seed from get- | 


| ting down under the furrow, where 


| it rarely germinates or grows, and 


| crop. These subsurface packing roll- 


| ers can be had from Western imple- 
The raising of melons is becoming | 


ment dealers, but we have not seen 
them advertised in the East. We 


have used the English form of roller, 


and ean speak favorably of it. In 
its absence, the corrugated iron roll- 
er, which is practically the same as 
the 
Cambridge roller, can 


roller known in England as 


be 


a 


| substituted. It has a corrugated sur- 


and burn the same, and thus destroy | 


insects eggs and fungoid spores, 


which, if left around, will make trou- 
ble next year.—Southern Planter. 





Tess—If you really love him, why 
did you refuse 
You don’t 
unmaidenly as accept 
first Tess—But he 
hell never propose to another girl 
as long as he lives. Jess—Of course. 
Vm not “another girl.” 


him 
ness! I’d be so 
the 


declares 


Suppose 
to him 


time ¢ 


Jess—Good- | the flies have been trapped on a strip 


| tions these 


face the whole width of the roller, 
and will pack the soil well; after 
which, the surfaec should be finely 
Wheat never grows well 
Do not 
until after we have had a sharp frost 
or two to kill the flies. 


harrowed. 


with a loose subsoil. seed 


In some Ssec- 


have been troublesome 
again this year, and in these places 


wheat should not be sown until after 


of wheat seeded then 
plowed down, thus destroying the 
eggs and pupa.—October Southern 
Planter; editorial on “Work for the 
Month.” 


carly and 





Watch the date 


on your label. 


usefully | 





and Ramboillett Merino. About the 
same time and in the first of the 
nineteenth century, some were im- 
ported from Spain to the United 
States, and after becoming greatly 
changed and improved in this coun- 
try they have come to be known as 
the American Merino. 


In Spain this breed of sheep had 
been intelligently handled, carefully 
eared for and purely bred by the 
most wealthy, best educated and 
most highly cultured class of peo- 
ple in that kingdom for a long pe- 
riod of time. This gave the breed 
certain characteristics that became 
fixed and well established in the 
blood, among which was a hardiness 
of constitution and physical develop- 
ment that was well caleulated to en- 
able them to travel and graze about 
on the mountains, hillsides and val- 
leys, and find a good living, and pro- 
duce at the same time a paying fleece 
of good and fairly fine wool, covering 
the body well over, two to three inch- 
es long, with grease (yelk) enough in 
it to gather dust and form a dark 
crust the of the 


on outer surface 


fleece which served as a protection | 
| 


to the inner parts of the fleece from 
| rain and inclement weather—which 
| served them well, for the Spaniards, 











so far as history notes, did not 
house them much in those days. 

These fixed characteristics made 
the breed a most excellent stock to 
gradually change and improve, which 
the Germans and French took ad- 
vantage of; the former gave most 
attention to fineness, crimp, felting 
and spinning properties of the fibre; 
while the latter gave most attention 
to weight of fleece; including size 
of body, partially disregarding fine- 
ness of wool and mutton qualities or 
points in ecareass. Within the last 
thirty years both the Germans and 
French have given uniform 
attention to size and quality of car- 
cass, with weight and quality of 
fleece. 


more 


ITS AMERICAN HISTORY. 


But: the most remarkable changes 
and progress of these Spanish Me- 
rino sheep has been made the 
United States. The greatest atten- 
tion and skill in the scjence of breed- 
ing was shown for years in the at- 
tainment of great weight of fleece 
from a moderately sized sheep, and 
this has been reached among our 
American breeders to a degree above 
any others in the world. These Span- 
ish Mcrinos so improved in the 
United States have by common con- 
sent as well as by authoritative ac- 
tion come to be known as American 
Merino sheep. 


in 


ITS MUTTON QUALITIES. 


Enormously 
small 


heavy fleece on a 
areass was the “one idea” er- 
ror of years ago and our best Amer- 
ican breeders have seen it, and for 
the last thirty years have been grad- 
ually increasing the size and improv- 
ing the form or mutton points of 
their sheep, until now some of them 
are boasting about the size of their 
sheep and the points of mutton de- 
velopment. That they are challeng- 
ing the attention of expert mutton 
judges; here and there taking prizes 
at the exhibition and meat markets, 
warrants the assertion that the 
American Merino mutton man is 
ecoming—yes. that he is already here 
and whien he gets the mutton ex- 
eellenece of his Merino sheep fully 
perfected he will have with it the 
finest, heaviest and all-round most 





‘valuable fleece to be found in any 


Already the careass of the 
largest mutton breeds have not the 
readiest sale, nor do they often com- 
mand the highest prices paid for 
In 
using the name, American Merino, 
I do not mean only one family of the 
Merino, but in its larger sense, all 
the American bred Merino sheep. 
In deseribing the thoroughbred 
American Merino there must be wide 
latitude allowed, differ 


country. 


mutton in our largest markets. 


for they 
widely in characteristies. 
THE SIZE AND WOOL CLIP. 


The size varies about as much as 
the fleece, but it is a very small flock 
of thoroughbreds that will not dress 
40 pounds nets, (100 pounds gross) 
as an I may say that the 
great bulk of thoroughbred Ameri- 
ean Merinos, if made fat for market, 

25 pounds, and net 50 
pounds, while a few other thorough- 


average. 


would gross 1 
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bred American Merinos that have 
been more specially and longer bred 
with mutton in view, will gross, when 
fat, 180 pounds, and net 75 pounds. 
THE WRINKLES OR FOLDS IN THE WOOL 

The wool when washed ready to 
spin is white and very soft but the 
outside of the fleece when on the 
sheep is dark and dirty looking be- 
eause of the dust and dirt that ad- 
heres to the outer ends of the greasy 
wool, forming a hard surface that 
protects the wool inside. This wool 
covers the animal all over from the 
face back and down to the hoofs. 

Some of these sheep, and the heay- 
iest shearing ones, especially, have 
large wrinkles or folds in the skin. 
These wrinkles some times extend 
all around the neck and hang down 
in front from the jaws to the brisket 
and on the sides from the back down 
under the belly, meeting those from 
the other side, and several extending 
across the hind quarters and down 
from the tail to hock joint. These 
folds give great additional surface 
for the production of wool. 

Others, just as pure blood, have 
not half so many folds or wrinkles 
and yet shear as much fleece’ in 
many instances. It would be a sur- 
prise to many who are not familiar 
with the different breeds of sheep to 
see a ram of the above description 
turn off a twelve months fleece of 
very greasy wool weighing thirty 
and even over forty pounds, yet such 
weight has been reached. 

Others of the same blood, have a 
very few small wrinkles or folds, but 
with a more evenly fleece in quality, 
length of staple, and generally with 
less oil: The fleece not so heavy as 
the other but generally grades as 
Delaine Merino. 

This brief and imperfect descrip- 
tion of the American Merino must 
suffice for the present, and if our 
inquiring friends will come to the 
Greensboro Fair, or later to the 
State Fair at Raleigh, we may show 
them a few of 
sheep. 


specimens these 


* * % 

A few minutes ago while finishing 
the above, the mail brought me a 
letter from Editor C. H. Poe, dated 
yesterday. Among other things he 
said, “Thanks for your kind invita- 
tion to run up and spend a day or 
two with you. * * * I should 
like very much to do so, but am kept 
* & & 

will 


our 


too busy for such experiences. 
How are your sheep?” So I 
answer it here and say that 
considered, 
well. We have 
over a hundred head of lambs grow- 
ing nicely, though 
coming 


sheep, all things have 


done remarkably 


they were late 
(May and June), and are 
rather small. 
fairly good condition 


The ewes have kept in 
all 


nor 


summer 
and they, neither old young, 
show signs of any contagious or pre- 
vailing disease. The wool is grow- 
ing well and the sheep have lived on 
the grasses and feed common to this 
country: 

Ten days ago, I delivered to the 
Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
on their farm at Elkin, N. C., our 
first sale from the flock, a choice pair 
of lambs at $50. These two little fel- 





lows at once took a position in Mr. | 
Chatham’s front yard grounds with 
an air that seemed to say, “We are 
princes of the blood royal and have 
a living interest in this estate.” Mr. 
Chatham also hired one of our stock 
rams to cross on his flock of South- 
down ewes. 

You may remember that some 
weeks ago I wrote about this firm 
buying what Merino wool we had, 
and they were pleased with it. So 
these little purchases of our stock 
give evidence that they know what 
we are doing, and are not displeased 
at it, but rather inclined to help 
along the movement in fine wool 
sheep. SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Statesville, Iredell Co., N. C. 





- HORTICULTURE 
GROWING ONIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


Prof. Massey Writes on Varieties, Soil 
Management and Fertilization. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





It was long the general opinion, 
and is still the opinion of some, that 
in the South the onion crop must al- 
ways be treated as a biennial and 
grown from sets. It was thought 
that the crop could not be produced 
in the warmer climate of the South- 
ern States ine same year from spring 
sown seeds. 





The reason for these erroneous no- 
tions was that the Southern garden- | 
ers copied too closely the methods | 
laid down in books written for the | 
North. Thus, sowing the seed at the | 
time which is proper for the North- | 
ern States resulted in sets rather | 
than onions, because the hot weather | 
comes too soon for them and causes 
them to stop growing. But when we | 
took into consideration the hardiness | 
of the plant and the difference in | 
climate, and sowed the seed in Feb- 
ruary instead of April, we had as 
long a cool season for them as in 
the North and the result was fully 
as good a crop of ripe onions as can 
be grown anywhere. 


But the development of market 
gardening in the South of late vears 
has brought a demand for an early 
onion which ean be bunched when 
half grown and put on the market 
For this the 
are essential. We grow the sets by 
sowing seed very thickly in soil of 
only moderate fertility 
April. 


green. purpose sets 


early = in 
We use the Queen onion for 


this purpose, as it is a very early | 
sort and is also quite hardy in “the 
winter. The sets are taken up as 
soon as the tops ripen and spread in | 
a dry place with the tops on, as they 
keep better in this way. In Septem- 
ber the tops are cleaned off and the 
sets prepared for planting. This can 
be done at any time in the fall up to 
November, but the earlier the better. 
We mark off the land in rows 20 
inches apart or even less, for all the 
cultivation needed ean easily be done 
with a wheel hoe run by man power. 
Light mellow soil is needed, and it 
should be high and well drained. In 
1,000 
pounds per acre of a mixture of 900 | 
pounds of acid phosphate, 600 | 


the furrows we place about 


| dle of January. 


| ground. 


to grow 


pounds of cotton-seed meal, and 400 | 
pounds of muriate of potash to | 
make a top. This has a_ furrow | 
thrown over it from each side mak- 
ing a sharp list. The lists are flat- 
tened somewhat and in shallow fur- 
rows made on them the are 
planted deeplv so that they will be 
about on the level soil when the earth 


sets 


we set them deep as a winter protec- 
tion. These sets are for the early 
green onions only. For a ripe crop 
we prepare the land thoroughly and 
sow the seed in the spring about the 
middle of February, and thin them 
when up to about three inches in the 
row. We use the same fertilization 
as for the fall sets. For this crop 
we have found nothing better than 
the Southport White Globe, as it 
keeps better than any onion we have 
grown, and we have tested eighteen 
or twenty other varieties. 

The yellow potato onion is about 
the earliest ripe onion that can be 
put on the market, and it generally 
pays very well, because the market 
is at that time pretty bare of ripe 
onions. But the potato onion must 
be sold as soon as ripe, for it is a 
poor keeper. It makes no seed, but 
from the bulbs 


which are set in the fall as other sets, 


produces offsets 


a small set making a ‘big onion and 
a larger one two to three of market- 


able size. There is another onion 


| cf the same character but white in 


for 
This one never 
grows as large as the yellow potato 


eolor, which is used at times 


arly green onions. 


onion, but is one of the best keepers, 
and its white color makes it desirable 
for the bunehing in spring. 

Of late years there has been a 
great deal of talk in regard to a new 
This is 
to sow the seed under glass in win- 


method of growing onions. 
ter or early spring, and transplant 
This method is of no 
advantage in the culture of the ordi- 
nary American varieties, but works 


them later. 


very well with the big yellow onion 


| sold under the name of Prize-taker. 


In the South the seed of this onion 
should be sown in a cold frame pro- 
teeted by glass sashes about the mid- 
Care must be taken 
to give plenty of air in the frame 
and to keep the plants from drawing 
up too tender. 


Gradually expose 





| 





| percentage 
is drawn from them in February, but | 


half tons of acid phosphate, contain- 
ing 15 per cent of available phos- 
phorie acid, and one half a ton of 
muriate of potash, and would put 
Our 
friend evidently imagined that be- 
cause a ton and a half was more than 
half a ton 


the two tons on the two acres. 


he was getting a larger 
of phosphoric acid than 
of potash: Now the most enthusias- 
tic advocate for the use of potash 
would hardly recommend such a 
quantity per acre. Let us see what 
it is: One and a half tons of 15 
per cent acid phosphate would con- 
tain 450 pounds of available phos- 
phorie acid, and it is rare that so 
large a percentage of available phos- 
phorie aeid ean be had. The muriate 
of potash will average 50 per cent 
of actual potash and this half ton 
will have 500 pounds of potash, so 
that he will be applying in the mix- 
ture 225 pounds of phosphorie acid 
and 250 pounds of actual potash or 
far more than any crop or soil needs. 
Then he further stated that he in- 
tended to apply all the nitrogen in 
the form of nitrate of soda as the 
crop grows. This application to the 
growing crop is not a bad one, but 
the crop would be better for having 
some nitrogen in the form of organic 
matter like 
tankage or fish scraps. 


meal or 
The formula 
I have given above will suit any- 


ecotton-seed 


where in the South, and ean be sup- 
plemented by a top-dressing of ni- 
trate of soda while the crop is grow- 
ing, if care is taken not to apply this 
when the tops are wet. One thou- 
formula will 
contain but 100 pounds of * actual 
potash instead of the 250 pounds 
which our Louisiana friend proposes 
to apply. 


sand pounds of this 


We are perfectly aware 
that the onion, like other bulbs, is 


1 benefited by a fair application of 


potash, but no such amount is need- 
ed as our friend who 
thinks it less needed than phospho- 
rie acid. 


proposes, 


His notions are about on 
par with those of most people who 
have not studied these things, and 
his letter shows the importance of 
the farmers getting aequainted with 
the composition of the articles he 
proposes to use as fertilizers, in or- 
der that he may not make mistakes 
as our friend does in thinking that 
a ton and a half of a fifteen per 


| cent article is larger than half a ton 


lof a fifty per cent material. 


them to the air, so that by the last | 


of February or early in March they 
will be ready to set in the open 
the sets, and when well established | 
draw the earth from them so as to 
nave the onions resting on the sur- 
the 
This onion makes the big 


face and only the roots” in 
ground. 
yellow onion seen at times in boxes 
the 
largest Cnion grown and one of the 


in the grocery stores, and is 


mildest. 
T have been much amused recently 
on reading a letter from a corre- 


| spondent in Louisiana, who proposes 


of He 
says that the principal need of his 


two aeres onions. 


soil is for phosphoric acid, and in 
this he was probably right, for this 
is the general need of most old cul- 


tivated soils. Therefore, for the two 


| 
| 


acres he proposed to mix one and a | 


Ten 
per cent of potash in a fertilizer for 


| onions is enough and is a heavy ap- 


| plication, and while the phosphorie 


; : ; ~~ | aeid is essential, I 
Set them just as advised for | 
| 


think that some 
organie nitrogen is also needed, as 


the effeets of the nitrate are too 
evanescent. 

Then, too, a ton per aere is an 
unnecessary application for any 


erop and more than it ean profita- 
bly use. Liberal fertilization is es- 
sential to sueeess in garden crops, 
especially, but liberal fertilization 
does not mean wasteful application. 
The 250 pounds of potash the Louis- 
iana man proposed to use would in 
all probability have done more harm 
than good, and would probably have 
injured the roots of the plants be- 
fore it beeame ineorporated with the 
soil suthciently to be harmless. The 
lesson then is to use complete fertil- 
izers liberally for good crops of veg- 
etables, but do not carry your liber- 
ality to the extent of wasting money 
which should have been saved. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


HOW AMERICA GROWS. 


A Remarkable Story in Statistics. 


“Progress of the United States in 
Its Area, Population and Material 
Industries” is the title of an inter- 
esting and invaluable bulletin just 
issued by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statisties. It is wonderful what this 
eountry has achieved during its com- 


paratively brief history, but the fig- | 


ures given below are those 


show the development during the 


seore of years from 1880 to 


prising to anybody than to those who 
have been witness to it, to those who 
have lived through it all yet never 
dreamed of the magnitude of the 
events “all of which were and part 
of which they saw.” 
ures away for reference and com- 
parison—it will be a wonderful dou- 
ble decade indeed that shall excel the 
one under consideration here: 

Since 1880 the population of the 
United States has increased by 50 
per cent. The aggregate wealth of 
the country, “the true valuation of 
real and personal property,” has mgre 
than doubled—from $42,000,000,000 
to $94,000,000,000. 
ta has increased 50 per cent—from 
$850 to $1,236. The public debt, less 
eash in the treasury, has decreased 
nearly one-half—from $1,919,000,000 
to $1,107,000,000. The debt per capi- 
ta has dropped from $38.27 to $14.52. 
The annual interest charge has dim- 
inished more than one-half—from 
$80,000,000 a year to $33,500,000, and 
per capita from $1.59 to 44 cents. 

The amount of gold coined has in- 
ereased more than 50 per cent—from 
$62,000,000 a year to $89,000,000. The 
amount of gold in circulation has 
nearly trebled—from $225,000,000 to 
$611,000,000. The amount of silver 
in circulation has more than doubled 
—$69,000,000, as compared with 
$142,000,000. The total circulation 
of money has more than doubled— 
$973,000,000, compared with $2,055,- 
000,000. 
increased only 


Wealth per eapi- 


Circulation per capita has 


The number 
of national banks has nearly doubled 


compared with $26.93. 
—2,056 compared with 3,606. Depos- 
its in National Banks have more than 
doubled—$1 ,006 000,000 compared 
with $2,624,000,000. Deposits in sav- 
ings banks have almost exactly treb- 
led—$819,000,000 to $2,450,000,000. 
The number 6f depositors in savings 
banks has increased from 2,235,000 
to 6,108,000. 

The receipts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have increased from $333,- 
000,000 to $567,000,000. The number 
of postoffices in the United States 
have increased from 44,000 to 77,000. 
The receipts of the Postoffice De- 
partment have trebled. The number 
of telegraphic messages sent in the 
United States has more than doubled 
—29,000,000,000 to 63,000,000,000, 
The number of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals published has than 
doubled—9 273 Salaries 


more 
to 20,506. 


paid in public schools have more than 
doubled —$60,000,000 to $136,000,000, 
The number of patents issued has 





which 


| eent, but imports per capita 


File these fig- | 


than doubled—from 


- rupled—64,000,000 


50 per cent—$19.41 | 


almost doubled—14,000 per year to 
26,500. 

The number of manufacturing es- 
United 
has doubled—from 253,000 to 513,- 
000. The value of the output of 
these establishments has 


tablishments in the States 


inereased 
two and one-half times, from $5,369,- 
000,000 to more than $13,000,000,000. 
The number of employes in these es- 
tablishments has more than doubled 
—2,732,000 to 5,719,000. 
of these employes has almost trebled 
—$948,000,000 to $2,735,000,000. 
Exports of merchandise have in- 


The wages 


| ereased more than 50 per cent. Ex- 


1900. | ports of agricultural products have 


These figures will be no more sur- | 


increased more than 25 per cent. 


! 

| Exports of manufactures have more 
| than quadrupled. 
| merchandise have increased 30 per 


Imports of all 


have 
fallen from $12.51 to $10.88. 

The production of gold has more 
$36,000,000 a 


year to $79,000,000. The production 


| of silver has nearly doubled $39,000,- 
/ 000 compared with $74,500,000. The 


production of coal has almost quad- 
tons compared 
with 241,000,000. The production of 
petroleum has nearly trebled—1,100,- 
000,000 gallons compared with 2,661,- 
000,000. The production of pig iron 
has nearly quadrupled. The produc- 
tion of steel has multiplied eight 
times—1,247,000 tons to 10,188,000. 
Prices on steel rails have fallen from 
$67.50 per ton to $32.29. The produe- 
tion of copper has inereased tenfold 
—27,000 tons to 270,000. 

The value of farms and farm prop- 
erty has grown from $12,000,000,000 
to $20,500,000,000. The value of the 
yearly products of farms has in- 
creased from $2,212,000,000 to $3,- 
764,000,000. The value of farm ani- 
mals has increased from $1,882,000,- 
000 to $2,982,000,000. The  produe- 
tion of wool has increased 25 per 
cent, of wheat 5 per cent, of corn 40 
per cent, of cotton 65 per cent, of 
sugar 60 per cent. The consumption 
of sugar has more than doubled— 
957,000 2,219,000. 
taken by American mills has doubled, 
and cotton exported has 


tons to Cotton 
increased 
75 per cent. 

Freight rates on wheat, Chicago to 
New York, have fallen from 12.27 
cents per bushel to 4.42, lake and 
eanal; from 15.7 cents to 5.05, lake 
and rail, and from 19.9 cents to 9.98, 
all rail. Freight rates per ton mile 
United 
States have dropped from 1.30 cents 


on all the railways of the 
to 0.75 cents. Miles of railway in 
operation have more than doubled— 
93,262 miles compared with 194,321. 
The number of passenger cars has 
more than doubled—12,788, against 
26,786. 
has increased two and one-half times 
—544,000 to 1,358,000. 


American vessels built has 


The number of feright cars 


Tonnage of 
more 
than doubled, tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade has diminished 40 per 
cent, tonnage engaged in domestic 
trade has increased 60 per cent and 
tonnage on the great lakes has mul- 
tiplied two and one-half times. Ton- 
nage passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie canal has 


multiplied seven 


times.—Chicago Farmer’s Voice. 


The Coal Strike; Meeting of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


Kditor of The Progressive Farmer: 

This has been G. A. R. 
Washington and the veterans have 
city. The 


week in 


owned the hotels and 


streets are thronged with the survi- . 


vors of the Civil and Spanish Wars. 
IHTeadquarters are established on 
every corner, and men in uniforms 
and headed’ by bands 
ecountermareh on every street and 
avenue. 


march and 


Wednesday was the great 
day and for many hours the old sol- 
diers marched up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue led in many instances by the 
remnants of the bands they had fol- 
lowed in 760-65. During the early 
part of the week, there was a tinge 
of sadness observable, due to the fact 
that the President was an invalid, 
eonfined in his chamber and unable 
to take part in any of the festivities, 
but on Wednesday, he drove in the 
White House 
length of the line and back again. 
It afforded everyone an opportunity 
to see the President and prevented 
that congestion of the crowd in the 
vicinity of the reviewing stand which 
is always productive of the greatest 
inconvenience and often of danger. 


carriage the entire 


Mr. Roosevelt was greeted with en- 
thusiastie cheering, colors were 
dipped and the soldiers saluted as 
he passed down the broad avenue. 
This was the first time even the res- 
idents of his own city had seen him 
since his return from the operating 
table at Indianapolis, and he looked 
decidedly pale as a result of his long 
confinement. No secret service men 
President. IIe 
would not permit it, saying that he 
was amply safe, practically surround- 
ed by the veterans and their friends 
and families. 


accompanied the 


The subject of the eoal strike and 
the President’s efforts to bring it to 
an end eontinue to be the leading 
subject of conversation in political 
It has been made known at 
the White House that, following up 
the failure of the conference of the 


circles. 


President 
Mitchell, Mr. Roosevelt communicat- 


railway presidents and 
ed with Mitchell offermg on condi- 
tion that the miners return to work 
immediately, to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate the situation and 
make suitable recommendations to 
Congress based on the commission’s 
President Mitchell stated in 
reply that he would not feel at lib- 


report. 


erty to take such action without con 
sulting his conferees and the latest 
information is that they have deter- 
mined to reject the proposition. At 
the same time, there is a growing 
fecling that the 
come to an end. 
ordered the full strength of the 
Pennsylvania militia to the 


strike will soon 


Governor Stone has 


scene 
and there is reason to believe that 
order will be enforced in the coal re- 
gions. That end accomplished, it be- 
comes the duty of the railway presi- 
dents to demonstrate the  correct- 
ness of their proposition that with 
order in the vicinity of the mines, 
they could mine sufficient coal to 
This the miners 
Claim they will be unable to do, and 


meet the demand. 


the public awaits with interest the 
outcome of the attempt. 

From New York comes the state- 
ment that the various interests rep- 
resented there are beginning to suf- 
fer from the shortage of coal and 
that strong pressure is being brought 
to bear on Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
to end the strike ont of considera- 
tion for the industries which must 
otherwise be New 


York, business interests always su- 


erippled. In 


persede sentiment, and it may be 

therefore, that the general public 

will in this instanee profit by the 
selfishness of corporate interests. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 11, 1902. 





Cuban Annexation. 

“Unless Cuba is annexed to the 
United States within a year it never 
will be,” said Mr. G. Castellanos, of 
Havana, who was in this country a 
“Tf the United States 
wants the island, now is the time 


few days ago. 
for them to get it. The people are 
poor and there is no demand for su- 
gar and tobacco, the principal pro- 
duets. The failure of Congress to 
adopt the reciprocity resolution was 
a great blow to the island, but we 
think we shall tind a demand for our 
When this is done 
our people will be come prosperous 


sugar in Europe. 


and all will oppose annaxation. 

“Tt will take several vears to bring 
order out of chaos and establsh pros- 
perity. But when this is done the 
people will be satisfied and will op- 
pose any etiort toward annexation.” 





General News Notes. 


King Alfonso of Spain wants to 
visit the United States. 

Consul-General Brage, at Havana, 
has been transferred to Tongkong, 
China. 

A plot against Dowager Empress 
Marie Dagmar of Russia was diseov- 
ered at Copenhagen last week. 

Treasury figures show an inereas- 
ing importation and decreasing ex- 
portation in the iron and steel trade. 

The St. Louis grand jury has com- 
pleted its work by returning indiet- 
ments for bribery against 16 former 
members of the Municipal Assembly. 


The Good Roads Division of the 
Department of Agriculture is trying 
to work up a strong sentiment 
among farmers, to secure the build- 
ing of better roads in various parts 
of the country. In many seetions, 
it is stated, enough money is spent 
on haphazard road making and road 
improvement, so-called, to seeure a 
good start at building scientific ma- 
cadam roads which would enable the 
farmers to haul twice as heavy loads 
with less horse power. Good roads 
are most needed when the roads are 
naturally worst 


during the rainy 


season. Good farms, it is observed, 
usually ACCOM pany good roads. The 
reason is plain. The farmer ean 
haul his produets, his fertilizers, ete., 
atan expense of much less time and 
labor, and thus devote more atten- 
tion and energy to the improvement 


of his farm. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


There are 415 students at the Ag- 
ricultural and Meehanieal College in 
Raleigh. 

The story that Senator Hanna, of 
Ohio, would make several speeches in 
this State is positively contradicted. 

Mr. Leonard Charles Van Noppen, 
a former Durham boy and now poct, 
author and lecturer, was married last 
week in Jamestown, New York. 

The of 


taken under municipal divection and 


eensus Ilickory has been 
the town now claims a population of 
3,000, an increase of 20 per eent over 
1900. ° 

Out of the 200 colored voters here- 
tofore 
only one has thus far been able to 


registered in this township 
register for the next cleetion.—Chat- 
ham Reeord. 

Out of all the held 


school districts in Guilford loeal tax 


elections in 
has been adopted by good majorities 
in every one, and there are several 
more elections soon to be held. 

A compilation of county superin- 
tendents’ reports shows that the to- 
tal the 


schools during 1962 was 291,727. 


rural publie 
This 
is a gain of about 1,549 over 1901. 


enrollment in 


Butler, of Clinton, 
a brother of ex-United States Sena- 


Maj. George FE. 


tor Marion Butler, will be put in the 
field by the Republicans and Popu- 
Fon. 'C.. IR; 
Thomas, as a Congressional eandi- 
date. 


Hon E. R. 


pendent Democratic 


lists combined against 


MekKethan, the inde- 


eandidate for 
Congress in the Sixth Congressional 
District, withdraws from the race in 
the interest of his personal friend, 
Patterson, the 
nominee in that district. 


Wilson sold 


tobacco during the month of Septem- 


regular Democratic 


6,126,292 pounds of 


ber, Kinston for the same period, 
sold 5,917,226, a Wil- 


son’s favor of only 209,062 pounds, 


difference in 


which shows that Kinston is surely 
working her way to first place in the 
North Carolina. 


—Kinston Free Press. 


tobacco markets of 


Col. Olds: A 


ister under the grandfather clause 


mulatto cannot reg- 


unless his mother was a white wo- 


man, as her father was a voter prior 
to 1867. White men who are illegiti- 


mate can register through their mo- 


ther, and not through their putative 


father, beeause in law he is not re 
garded as being a father. 


Fayetteville Baptist: Recently 


there was a criminal assault in Lin 


eoln County. It was followed a few 


days afterward by an unsuccessful 


attempt to take the negro from jail 


and lyneh him. Gov. Ayeoek has 
called a special term of court to try 
the ease. We believe that speedy 
trials and more regard for injured 


womanhood by defending lawyers, 


will serve to strengthen respect for 


legal procedure in these cases. 





Mr. Preston L. Bridgers, an in- | 


fluential and wealthy citizen of Wil- 
mington, died October 2, of 
plexy. 


apo- 


Morchead City special to News and 
Observer: Forty-four years ago John 
A. Chatham 
County boy, struck out for the West. 
To-day, a millionaire, he is visiting 


Ilinson, a penniless 


relatives here and will go to his old 
in Chatham. He is now the 
President of the National Car Coup- 
ler Company, of Chicago, and has in- 


home 


vented a ear coupler now in use on 
He is the 
son of Joseph Hinson, who was su- 


many Ameriean railroads. 


perintendent of construction of the 
Atlantie Rail- 


road. 


and North Carolina 


Secretary Bruner says that while 
the largest show of apples ever made 
at a State Fair has not exceeded 40 
or 50 varieties, there will be over 190 
varieties shown at the special apple 
show at the next State Fair, Octo- 
ber 27-31. He says the apple crop 
is about a 65 per cent one. More are 
usually grown in Yancey than in any 
He says there will not 
be over a 50 per cent erop in that 


other county. 
county this year. He found some of 
the rarest apples on the upper ridges 
of Caldwell County, these being the 
Northern and 
So fine is the Spit- 
zenberg that it fetches $1 a dozen in 
New York.—Raleigh Cor. Charlotte 
Observer. 


Spitzenberg, Spy 


Grimes’ Golden. 


Exchange: A committee of lead- 
ing negroes have issued a eall for a 
convention to be held in Raleigh, Oc- 
tober 16th, “to nominate a ticket to 
be voted for by the intelligent ne- 
groes of the State.” The eall 
nounees the action of the Republi- 
ean Convention as an insult to the 
colored Republicans. It 
Pritchard has shown himself an “in- 


de- 


declares 
grate” to use negroes as a stepping 
stone to prominence, then by shame- 
ful surrender has accepted as final 
an unjust qualification to suffrage of 
men that made him. The following 
negroes sign the eall:Jas. E. O'Hara, 
Scotland Harris, H. P. Cheatham, 
W. Lee Person, R. H. W. Leak, W. 
S. Hagans, S. G. Newsom and W. F. 


Young. 


The 


Cherry 


Greensboro dispatch: cele- 


brated Amos Owens Tree 
Company cases were disposed of in 
the United States Court here to-day. 
I. J. Justice, counsel for the econ- 
victed defendants, C. D. Wilkie, Rev. 
T. Bright, Dr. Frank Bright, C. F. 
Geer, G. W. Rollins and M. C. Pad- 
get, plead that their clients could not 
thousand dollars to 
at the last 


term of court to avoid penitentiary, 


refund the ten 


the vietims ordered 


as 


but could pay five thousand now. 
Judge Bynum consented to the tive 
thousand, ordering that the defend 
ants give that amount of bond for 
payment of the five thousand more 
at the next term of Federal Court to 
be held in Charlotte. Receiver Cowles 
will distribute the fund among the 
lady vietims of the swindle, pro rata. 
They are countless and from Maine 
to California, principally in North 
| Carolina and Georgia. 


| crop 
bulletin of the State Board of Health 


A great many voters are register- 


ing under what is known as_ the 
grandfather clause of the new Con- 
stitution. This clause, as is well 


known, provides that illiterate voters 


may if said illit- 
erate’s father or grandfather could 


register and vote 


vote in 1867 or prior thereto. But 
many cducated people, ineluding 


Senator Simmons and other promi- 
nent politicians, and numerous pri- 
vate citizens as well, are registering 
this 


under clause 


venience. A permanent roll of those 


who register under this seetion will 


be preserved and the voter will be | 


given a certificate which will entitle 
him to vote as long as he lives with- 
Therefore 
those who get on the permanent roll 


out registering again. 
will save the trouble of registering 
anew.—Statesville Landmark. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Obserer: 
About 1,250,000 pounds of leaf tobac- 
co has been sold here sinee the season 
opened, and this is regarded as very 
satisfactory for what may be termed 
a new market.——A farmer near 
here says his sweet potato crop is so 
large and is bringing so good a price 
that it will fetch more than his ecot- 
The sweet potato 
great The 


ton crop last vear. 
truly a 


is 


one. 





issued to-day reports typhoid fever 
No part of the State 
is exempt from this dreadful disease. 


in 78 counties. 


Smallpox is reported in 16 counties, | 

with three deaths in Craven and Car- ! 

teret.——Only a few years ago negro | 
| 


postmaster were very numerous in 


Eastern North Carolina. Now there 


is only one at an office which has 


white He is at Wilson. 


patrons. 


| Really his term ended last July, but 


the seramble for the position has 
been so lively that no one has been 
given it. The other two negro post- 
masters are at villages in which there 
is not a white resident, James City 


for instance. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
State Chairman Simmons said to-day 
that there was some confusion in re- 
gard to the registration, and declared 
that the name of the person who reg- 


the roll 


the grandfather clause should be reg- 


isters on permanent under 
istered also on the general registra- 
tion book. The permanent roll is re- 
quired to be returned to the Clerk of 
the Superior Court, and it is the gen- 
eral registration book which regis- 
trars will have beforethem on the day 
of eleetion, so that the names of all 
on the register, whether under the 
grandfather clause or the eduecation- 
al of 
be registered upon the general reg- 


clause the Constitution must 


istration book. Speaking about the 


ecertitieate showing registration on 
the permanent roll, he said it was not 
absolutely necessary that this should 


be given by the registrar, unless the 


person registering desires it. This 
ecertitiente does not have to be ex- 
hibited when the elector votes and 


elector registered on the perma- 
dl can secure this certitieate 
ut any time thereafter when he de- 
The object in) providing 
for this certitic is for the use of 
the voter in case he shall hereafter 
change his residence, or the perma- 
nent rolls be lost or destroyed. 


avi 
Hen ? 


sires if. 


ate 


purely for con- | 


| Program for ‘‘North Carolina Day’’ in 
the Schools. 

State Superintendent Joyner com- 

pleted the “North 

Carolina Day”—November 26th—in 


programme for 


the public schools. It is as follows: 
Subject. “The Albermarle Section ;” 
song, “The Old North State;” read- 


ing, “The First Governor, William 


Drummond,” adapted from Calvin 
H. Wiley’s North Carolina Reader 
and Stephen B. Weeks’ sketch of 


Drummond; “Three Questions and 
Answers for Children,’ prepared by 
the committee of the State Literary 
and Historical Association; reading, 
| “The Roanoke Island of Today,” hy 
Charles R. reading, “AI- 
| bermarle by, Col. R. B. 


Creeey; reading, “Edenton,” by W. 


Taylor; 
Memories,” 


EK. Stone; song, “America;” regding, 
“Hertford,” by W. F. MeMullan; 
reading, “A Distinguished Citizen of 
the Albemarle adapted 
from an address by Junius Davis; 


Section,” 


declamation, extract from memorial 
to Congress concerning the celebra- 
| tion of the settlement by Sir Walter 
| Raleigh,” prepared by Geo. T. Win- 


| ston; reading “Hatteras and the 
| Banks;” declamation. “Hatteras,” 


| poem, by Joseph W. Holden; selected 
| hymn. 





| Conference of County Schoo} Superin- 


| tendents. 
| There will be a_ conference of 
| County Superintendents of Public 


Schools held in the Hall of Represen- 
| tatives, this city, November 12, 13 
and 14. 
| has been issued by Superintendent 
This 


will probably be the most important 


The eall for the conference 
of Publie Instructién Joyner. 


educational meeting yet held in the 
State. 

Among other topies for discussion 
will be the following: 


1. The campaign for education and 
helpful 


campaigns. 


suggestions about future 
2. The question of supervision. 

» 
0. 


4. 


oo. 


Township teachers’ meetings. 
Attendance. 
of houses 


Improvement school 


and grounds. 

6. Consolidation of districts. 
7. Loeal taxation. 

8. Rural libraries. 


Dr. Wallace 


the General 


Buttrick, secretary, 


of Edueation Board, 
members and tield representatives of 
the Board and 


the General Board, have 


Southern Edueation 
Edueation 


be 


contidently expected. 


been invited to and are 


present 


North Carolina is far be- 


hind after all. 


not so 


Wilmington can now 


claim the honor of being the third 
port in the United States in the mat- 
ter of foreign exporting. The re- 


cord was broken during the month 


of September. During the month 
eight steamers have been cleared by 
Messrs. Sprunt and Son and they 


have carried in the aggregate 74,340 
bales, valued at $3,517,300. The cot- 
ton went to Li Bremen, and 
Ghent—Ralets inn Advoeate. 





The Government is abou to 
launch a project for an inland water 
route between Norfolk, Va. and 
Beaufort, N. C. 
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Old-Fashioned Roses.* 


They ain’t no style about ’em, 

And they’re sort of pale 
faded; 

Yit the doorway here without ’em, 
Would be lonesomer, and shaded 

With a good deal blacker shadder 
Than the mornin’ glories makes, 

And the sunshine would look sadder 


and 


THE HOME CIRCLE | 


For their good old-fashion’ sakes. | 


I like ’em “cause they kind o’ 
Sort o’ make a feller like ’em; 
And I tell you, when I find a 
Bunch out whur the sun kin strike 
em, 
It allus sets me thinkin’ 
O’ the ones ’t used to grow, 
And peek in thro’ the chinkin’ 
O’ the eabin, don’t you know. 


And then I think o’ mother, 
And how she used to love ’em, 
When they wuzn’t any other, 


A GIRL’S ASPIRATIONS. 


Some of the Things Worthy of Her Best | 


Endeavor. 


I can hardly express to you, my | 
dear young friends, in any simple, | 
intelligent way, why it is that the | 
the | 


ealls them 
ficlds”—the 
the placid waters, the still, slowly 
the 


fields—Tennyson 


“happy autumn skies, 


decaying green things upon 


' earth, so move our hearts in these 


| beautiful autumnal days. 


*Less she found ’em up above ’em, | 


And her eyes, aforse she shut ’em, 
Whispered with a smile, and said 

We must pick a bunch and put ’em 
In her hands when she wuz dead. 


But, as I wuz a sayin’, 
They ain’t no style about ’em 
Very gaudy or displayin’, 

But I wouldn’t be without ’em, 
*Cause I’m happier in these posies, 
And the hollyhawks and sich, 

Than the hummin’ bird at noses 
In the roses of the rich. 
—James Whiteomb Riley. 
- 


The Used-To-Be.* 


Beyond the purple, hazy trees 

Of summer’s utmost boundaries; 

Beyond the sands—beyond the seas— 

Beyond the range of eyes like these, 
And only in the reach of the 
Enraptured gaze of Memory, 
There lies a land, long lost to me— 

The land of Used-to-Be. 





A land enchanted—such as swung 
In golden seas when sirens slung 
Along their dripping brinks and 
sung 
To Jason in that mystie tongue 
That dazed men with its melody— 
Oh, such a land, with such a sea 
Kissing its shores eternally, 
Is the fair Used-to-Be. 


A land where music ever girds 


The air with belts of singing birds, 
And sows all sounds with such sweet 


words 
That even in the low of herds 
A meaning lives so sweet to me, 
Lost laughter ripples limpidly 
From lips brimmed over with the 
glee 
Of rare old Used-to-Be. 


Lost laughter and the whistled tunes 


Of boyhood’s mouth of crescent 
runes. 
That rounded, through long after- 


noons, 
To serenading prenilunes— 
When starlight fell so mistilv 
That, peering up from bended 
knee, 
IT dreamed ’twas bridal drapery 
Showed over Used-to-Be. 


O, land of love and dreamy thoughts, 

And shining fields and shady spots, 

Of coolest, greenest grassy plots, 

Embossed with wild forget-me-nots! 
And all ye blooms that longingly 
Lift your fair faces up to me 
Out of the past I kiss in ye 

The lips of Used-to-Be. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 





€* Nos. 76 and 77 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
and others. 





But every 
heart 
feels their appeal; something moves 


sensitive and tender human 
within us, and we have desires and 
longings which do not arise in the 
midsummer joy of the world nor in 
the stern, cold days of winter. 
I do not know any better name to 
give this feeling than— 
ASPIRATION 


And will take that uplifting 
word for our October theme. 


we 
There 
are so many things which come be- 
tween us and our best hopes that we 
are too apt to give them up and set 
Too 


often we “let the whole thing go,” 


them aside as impossibilities. 


as is the common way of putting it, 
and accept it as a necessity that we 
must plod on in a dull, monotonous 
path which does not lead upward. 
Never let such ideas control your 
mind or your actions; let there be 
always something, if it is only a very 
small attainment, toward which you 
press forward earnestly; always a 
point above where you stand, toward 
and 
As 


long as we remain together I shall 


which you climb—“Forward, 


not back; up, and not down.” 


always be crying these words in your 
young ears. 


THINGS TO DESIRE 


A degree of accomplishment and 


education beyond the rudimentary 
teaching of the ordinary schools is a 
very common craving in an Ameri- 
ean girl’s heart. Nurse this desire 
and keep it alive; don’t let it die. 
You may need some little advice 
from time to time; you will have to 


say very firmly: “I will obtain my 


wish;” you will have to give up de- 
sultory reading and perhaps let 
many pleasures pass you by; but 


you ean become a thoroughly good 
English scholar and have excellent 
knowledge of English literature if 
you choose. 

I know a young girl, whose faith- 


ful mother was constantly at work 


| in the arduous profession of a nurse, 


who had many duties, in her moth- 
connected 
the 
She also earned her own 


er’s absence, 


with their home and 


children. 
maintenance in various 


ways, yet 


she is quite an accomplished musi- 


Her perseverance, aided by her 
| mother’s help in both sympathy and 
| money, has inspired the younger 
| children also, and has drawn toward 

her acquaintances of a class origi- 
nally far more richly endowed than 
Music and intelligent dis- 
cussion of books and of whatever in- 


she was. 


| terests the thinking world enliven 
the evenings in this quiet room, 
elevation and 
to a pretty, naturally gay, 
hard-working girl who vowed that 
she would be educated and able to 
mingle easily with cultivated people. 


which owes its its 


charm 


REFINED SURROUNDINGS, 


back from vacations 
spent in the sight of noble moun- 
tains, or where the majesty of the 
before you, many a 
home will look dull and cramped in- 
Dingy, too, and having that 


air for which we have no name, but 


Coming 


ocean rolled 


deed. 


which excludes all idea of beauty or 
of affinity with what gives charm to 
life. Here is another reasonable and 
perfectly practicable place for aspi- 
ration to bring about most lovely re- 
sults. 

Who shall plan to beautify and 
brighten this place, where white 
draperies and a few yards of well- 
chosen chintz and a graceful lamp 
will so soon make such a wonderful 
change? Surely the daughter with 
whom freshness and lovely color are 
She who has 
just come from where God has shown 
her all the beauty which lies in light 
and purity and the ecolors of His 
heaven-given flowers. 


so naturally in unison. 


It is right and natural that every 
long to have a 
pretty and attractive home—a pleas- 
her 
friends—and that her surroundings 
should be like a pretty setting to her- 
self. 
should not have them, if you cease 
to content yourself with wishing and 
put it among your aspirations. We 
to be a_ ruler 
among men, or that he aspires to win 
the heart of a woman who is hard to 
It means that he does some- 
thing more than wish that he were 
powerful, or that he could gain the 
lady’s love. He has set his face to go 
on and up, and the world ean see 
that he is at work to this end. It 
might take you three years before 
vour time and money gained all your 
heart’s desire; but you can have it 


young girl should 


ant place in which to receive 


There is no reason why you 


say a man aspires 


please. 





younger | 


cian and is excellently well read. She | 


gave up amusement for the 


of 


every 


sake night schools; she 


saved | 


every cent possible to be laid aside | 


the of the rudi- 


ments of music, and simply let noth- 


for acquirement 


ing divert her from her purposes. 


years, is her own; her music stand 


holds much good music, and the 
pride of her heart is her little book- 
ease, filled with the very choicest 
| books. 


if you will, and it is right that you 

should both wish and try. Never 

rest satisfied to see a chance of im- 

provement and leave it ungained. 

THE WISH FOR BETTER SOCIAL POSI 
TION. 


This also is a perfectly proper and 
legitimate form of aspiration, but it 
must be on noble grounds and for a 
worthy end, and it must be aspired 
to by true and honerable means. 

In the first place, if you aim only 


| to know those who are richer than 
Her piano now, at the end of several 


yourself and your parents; if you 
to 
share more luxurious surroundings, 


only want see finer houses and 
and to be identified with people nota- 
ble for wealth and fashion, you are 


| not aspiring at all. You are looking 





only for what may be attainable for 
the buying. 

But if you are anxious to be iden- 
tified with those whose lives express 
dignity and purity and intellectual 
thought—those who are blessings to 
their town or village, whose names 
lead every effort to build up all that 
improves the lives and happiness of 
those about them—then never give 
up trying to know and be of their 
uplifting cirele. They may dwell in 
very splendid homes or in the plain- 
est houses, but in either ease they 
are the true representatives of the 
highest advancement, and 
every good American girl has a right 
to try to fit herself to join such a 
circle and to hope she may gain ad- 
mission. 


social 


But such aspirants do not com- 
mence with fine elothes and outward 
appearance, and most of all, be sure, 
they can never gain their end by 
fearing to acknowledge an humble 
home or a ‘home maintained by hon- 
orable labor. 

The groundwork on which such as- 
pirations can hope to become reali- 
ties is built in character. Such men 
of whom we 
have been speaking seek those who 
fecl and think as they do. 

The young girl who wins the ad- 
miration and attracts the kindly re- 
gard of a mature gentlewoman of 
the type we have in mind, is one 


and women as_ these 


dainty and delicate in her simple, 
well-chosen dress, whose ways are 
gentle, courteous and quiet; who is 
seen where there are gatherings to 
aid the sick, to relieve the poor; 
whose thoughtful face is found at 
church, or in the library, or aiding 
some aged or infirm fellow-creature 
to find rest and refreshment, other- 
wise beyond her strength. 

Two things are absolute essentials: 
that high form of good breeding, 
which is another name for unselfish- 
ness, and that noble desire to attain 
a pure and helpful womanhood 
which best describes a lady. 

The highest social position never 
forgets or ignores the steps by which 
it rose; it is only the ignobly great 
who think it a matter of pride to 
disown the they 
climbed. 


valley whence 


THE DESIRE TO DO GOOD. 


Ah, here is an aspiration which I 
hope will take deep hold of your 
hearts! JI cannot see a face in all 
our company which does not respond 
to this thought. Do not let it slip 
away into dreamland, dear girls, for 
it is well within your reach, and of 
all the fair, whitewinged thoughts 
which come and nestle in a young 
girl’s heart none is dearer in God’s 
eyes, nor any over which the angels 
are more glad: this is to be sure you 
are right and that you can surely 
succeed. 

The winter will soon be upon us; 
there will be things close at hand, 
and which need no seareh to find, 


Of 


all the usual things you need hardly 


coming every day nearer to you. 


be told; the making of little gar- 
ments for the naked children; the 
helping to teach the little minds to 
know good from evil (the schools 
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take small heed of that); the prepa- 
ration to make Christmas shine in 
dark places; the visiting the sick. 
But, dear girls, there are achieve- 
ments of goodness not on these lines 
which come constantly before you. 
Not that I would have you lay these 
aside—no, indeed; let the 
fingers keep busy and throw your 


nimble 


hearts into everything which inter- 
ests you and lies within your power. 
I knew of twenty girls who by their 
united work knit fifty hoods and 
caps and twelve pairs of stockings 
for “East-Side” Christmas-tree 
last year, and that surely was doing 
good, as many a_ little 
bareheaded and_ barefooted 
could testify. 

But I want you to think of op- 


an 


otherwise 


child 


portunities of another kind of good, 


less apt to enter a young. girl’s 
mind. Truly, girls are far more 
modest in their opinion of them- 
selves than people realize. They 


are often vain about the charm of a 
pretty face and like to receive the 
tribute of admiration, but they do 
not even imagine how much good 
they can accomplish by their influ- 
ence over those in their own home or 
circle. 

If you knew a girl who by her 
love and patience and ingenuity con- 
trived to keep a brother or father 
from evil influences, and made home 
so delightful that they cared to stay 
in it above all other places, would 
you not feel that she had achieved a 
great thing ? And 
there are a million such opportuni- 
ties thrown away every day, simply 
because some dear, sweet girl cannot 
think it possible that she could have 
the power to do such a blessed thing 
as this. 

Think it all over before the dark 
night sets in, and the old have to 
keep indoors and the ignorant have 
no means of amusement. Can’t you 
think of some one that you could 
bring those great powers to bear 
upon—love, patience and ingenuity 
—and let it be your aspiration this 


Indeed she has! 


winter to do that person good and 
make him better and happier ?—Mrs. 
Clement Farley, in the October 
Ledger Monthly. 





A Bug Collector’s Outfit. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

While we may not all be “bugolo- 
gists,” it may nevertheless be con- 
venient to have a bug collector’s out- 
fit, or at least part of one on the 
farm, in ease it is desired to prepare 
specimens of insect pests for identi- 
fication or shipment to State Exper- 
iment Stations. 
killing the bugs without injuring or 
mutilating their bodies, take an emp- 


for the purpose of 


ty one or two-ounce, wide-mouthed 


bottle—it will naturally be a thick 
unbreakable bottle—and place in the 
bottom a piece of cyanide of potas- 
sium about one-half inch thick. Over 
this pour a little liquid plaster of 
paris, just enough to cover and im- 
bed the eyanide. Close the bottle 
with a tight cork. It will now be 
ready at any time to receive bugs 
and the killing properties of the eya- 
nide will last a long time. No bug 
ean withstand the fumes for any 





length of time. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of 





T 
DEFOE’S DESCENDANTS AND GOLD- | 


SMITH’S TRUNK. 





Are They to Be Found in North Carolina? 


The following letter from the 
noted author, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, to Col. Joseph M. 


Morehead, of Greensboro, should be | 


interest to all North Carolina 


readers of “Robinson Crusoe” or 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield”: 
Dear Colonel Morehead:—I am 


very much obliged to you for the 
pamphlets which you 
enough to send me through 
friend, Dr. Benbow. I wish some 
of you North Carolina 
would hunt up the descendants of 
Daniel Defoe, the author of Robin- 


are 


North Carolina. 


himself came over here. I think that 
for very accurate 
knowledge of affairs in the Southern 
States shown in Captain Jack. 
There is another thing 


accounts his 


which 


Oliver 
Goldsmith, the poet, meant to emi- 
grate to North Carolina. He pack- 
ed his trunk and put it on board the 
ship; the ship waited for the tide, 
and while it waited 
changed his mind, and never came to 
America. 
is somewhere in Wilmington, unless 
Lord Cornwallis stole Goldsmith’s 
shirts and stockings. Some of our 
young people ought to make a novel 
out of this. It has a much larger 
foundation than most historical nov- 
els have. 

With great respect, dear sir, I'am 

Truly yours, 
EDWARD E. HALE. 

39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass., 

Sept. 29, 1902. 


store house in Wilmington. 


yoldsmith 





A West-Pointer Called Down. 


A young second lieutenant, who 
had been graduated from the first 
class a couple of months before the 
regular graduation at West Point, 
had just joined his regiment and 
was walking down. the street near 
the palace. He stopped on the cor- 
ner, and as he did so an old grizzled 
soldier with a growth of beard on 
his face and with a eavalry 
geant’s stripe on his breeches, a blue 
shirt and campaign-hat, but with no 
other mark of rank about his uni- 
form except his sergeant’s stripe, 
walked slowly down and stopped in 
front of the lieutenant, 
around at the different buildings. 


ser- 


looking 


moments under the manner in which 
the trooper ignored his proximity, 
and finally turned to him and said, 
sharply, “Here, you man, did any one 
ever teach you how to salute?” 

“Yes, sir,” drawled the trooper, as 
he glanced at the youngster. 

“Well, knock your heels together,” 
officer; and 
trooper came to attention with the 


said the young 


precision of an old soldier. 
%, 

“Now 

trooper’s gauntlet came to the rim 


salute!” he said; and the 





| young lieutenant answered it, at the 


kind | 


our | 


gentlemen | 


son Crusoe, who lived somewhere in | 


I think that the great Englishmen | 


ought to be looked for in some old | 


But the trunk came, and | 








The young official fidgeted a few | 


| how. 


the | 


of his hat and stayed there until the | 


| 





same time demanding, “Now remem- 
ber this, and don’t 


let it happen 


What 


what company do you belong to 


again! 
9) 


Without relaxing his position from | 


attention the old trooper again re- 


spectfully saluted and remarked, 


dryly, “My name is Samuel Sum- | 


mer, and I’m brigadier-general of 


999 


the cavalry brigade! 


the young lieutenant proceeded to 


copy as many colors of the rainbow | 


with his face as possible, and slipped 


away as soon as he dared, forgetting | 
even to apologize.—J. F. J. Archi- | 


bald, on Santiago’s Surrender, in 


Leslie’s Weekly. 





Reed’s Famous Retort to Springer. 


Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed was 
ever testing the metal of his oppo- 
nents, and knew every weak joint in 
Tle was a fine listener, 
and in his quiet moments was always 
gauging the ability of his antago- 
nists. While leader on the Republi- 


their armor. 


ean side of the House he had a loy- | 


al following. It was so intensely 
loyal that it supported him in his 
after he became 
Occasionally murmurs of 
mutiny were heard, but they were 
promptly silenced by the firmness of 
the Speaker. 

Aside from his official duties, Mr. 
Reed was a social power in Con- 
He chatted with everybody, 
and his laconic sayings became pro- 
verbial. 
seemed to have the keenest admira- 
tion for ihm. 

Probably the sharpest reply that 
he ever made in debate was to the 
Honorable William M. Springer, of 
Illinois. Mr. Springer was persis- 
tent in discussion and an expert in 
While discussing some 
proposition before the House, he ob- 
served-Mr. Reed standing in a side 
aisle listening to him in apparent 
When Illinois 
Representative had resumed his seat, 
the man from Maine threw open the 
lid of the desk at his side. He drew 


new departure 
Speaker. 


gress. 


His worst political enemies 


chop logic. 


astonishment. the 


therefrom an old volume of the Con- | 


gressional Reeord and read a com- 
plete reply to Mr. Springer’s argu- 
ment. He threw down the book, say- 
ing: 

“T quote from a speech made by 
the honorable gentleman from IIli- 
nois in the Forty-fourth Congress.” 

It was a home thrust. The House 
roared, and Mr. Springer for a mo- 


ment was thoroughly disconcerted. | 


He secured the floor, however, and 
promptly acknowledged — the 
With great ingenuity he began to 
frame a reply. He alluded to the 
Men 
had progressed artistieally, scientifi- 
What would 
have been orthodox in polities fifty 


corn. 


present as an age of progress. 
eally and_ politically. 


years ago might not be orthodox 
Aside from this, men were lia- 
Sir 


Peel changed his in regard 


ble to change their opinions, 
Robert 
to the Corn Laws, and more than one 
American statesman had found him- 
self mistaken in the course of time 
and changed his views. 

“T honor them for it,” Mr. Spring- 


er said. “An honest man always ex- 


is your name, and | 


Whereupon 


It is 
this that makes him the noblest work 
of God. As for me, in the language 
| of an eminent American statesman, 
I would rather be right than be Pres- 
ident.’ ” 

“Ya-as,”’ drawled Mr. Reed, with 

a quaint twinkle in his eye, “Well, 
_ you'll never be either.” 
The reply brought down the House 
| and destroyed the effect of Spring- 
er’s speech.—Saturday Hvening 
Post. 


presses his honest conviction. 





The October Heavens. 


At about 9 o’clock in the October 
evenings the constellation Pegasus 
will be on the meridian. Its configu- 
ration is rendered very conspicuous 
by the large square which forms its 
most prominent portion. Three of 
the vertices of the Square of Pega- 
sus belong to this constellation, while 
the fourth is generally considered as 
belonging to Audromeda. The north- 
eastern corner is marked by Alpha 
|; Andromedae, or Alpheratz, but oe- 
easionally lettered Delta Pegasi. Be- 
ta Pegasi or Scheat is in the north- 
west corner; Alpha or Markab in the 
southwest and Gamma or Algenib in 
the southwest corner. 

South of Pegasus is the zodiacal 
constellation Aquarius, or the Wa- 
ter-Bearer, occupying a not incon- 
siderable by right 
should belong to Capricornus. The 
stars Alpha and Beta mark the 
shoulders. With left hand he 


holds the urn from which the water 


region. which 


his 


flows in a meandering stream down 
southeast and south for about 30 de- 
grees until it reaches the constella- 
tion Pisces Australis, or the South- 
ern Fish, of which the first magni- 
_tude star Fomalhaut is the brightest. 
While Areturus and the 
Crown, Hercules 
have either set or are on the point 


Antares, 
Ophiuehus and 
of doing so, the constellation Pisces 
the 
Pleiades have risen above the east- 
ern horizon, the first harbingers of 
the glorious constellation that will 


is high up and Perseus and 


embellish the evening skies during 
the winter months.—Baltimore Sun. 





Girls Who Make Poor Wives. 


It is “the worshipped daughter,” 
who has been taught that her whims 
| and wishes are supreme in a house- 
hold, who makes marriage a failure 
all her life. 
in things great and small; and when 


She has had her way 





she desired dresses, pleasures or 
journeys which were beyond the fam- 
ily purse, she carried the day with 
sulks, a 


The parents saeriticed and 


tears or or by posing as 


martyr. 


suffered for her sake, hoping finally 
to see her well married. 

The average man is blind to the 
faults of a pretty girl. He thinks 
her little pettish ways are mere girl- 


ish moods; but when she becomes his 


wife and reveals her seltish and cruel 
and hurt to 


nature, he is grieved 
think that 
to him.—Selected. 


Fate has been so unkind 





wouldst be happy, learn 


If 
| to please.—Prior. 


thou 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
Stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1856. 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 

THE LONG-LIVED COAL STRIKE.—As 

Aaron’s rod swallowed the all Pha- 

raoh’s magicians, so the coal subject last week 


up rods of 
swallowed up the interest in all other subjects. 
Yn all the newspapers, in the news columns and 
in the editorial pages, it had the right of way— 
and still has it, fer, like the famous ghost of Ban- 
quo, it will not down; no, not at the bidding cf 
President Roosevelt himself. Every day—in fact, 
every hour—the situation is becoming more seri- 
ous and the public interest more acute; and ‘just 
in proportion as interest increases and disaster 
comes nearer, just in that proportion it seems 
is the determination of each side strengthened 
The 


situation reminds us of the Dutehman who built 


and its firmness more securely grounded. 


his fence five feet thick and four feet high, so 


that if it should blow over it would be higher | 


than before. 
But there is this difference: the miners are firm 


in an attitude which we cannot but regard as fair 
and manly, and firmness in such circumstances is | 
commendable; the coal mine owners in their com- | 


the determination 


submit to arbitration or to allow their laborers 


bination are firm in 


that right to organize whcich capital has exercis- 


ed, and firmness in such a_ position as_ this 


amounts to nothing less than selfish stubbornness. |. : 
| oil men, producers, refiners and sellers, to choose 


In this case, too, it means arrogant disregard of 
the needs of the people and of commerce. 


¢ 

ORGANIZED LABOR AND ORGANIZED 
CAPITAL: THE RIGHTS OF EACH.—And 
this coal trust’s fight against the labor union 
has set people to thinking, as they have never 
thought before, about the rights of organized la- 
bor and the rights of organized capital. Here, 
for example, is a scene calculated to make angels 
weep or dogs laugh—at any rate, it ought to 
make men think: “In behalf of, the coal opera- 
tors, David Wilcox, vice-president 
for the Delaware & 
and one of those present at the recent confer- 


and counsel 


Hudson Railroad Company 
ence called by President Roosevelt at Washing- 
ton, has sent to the president a letter demanding 
that the 
the miners’ organization 


proceed against 
the the 
ground that it is a conspiracy to prevent inter- 
state 

That is 
which 


Federal Government 


in courts on 


commerce.” 


to say, the Sherman anti-trust law, 


what 
Mr. Cleveland would call “inocuous desuetude.” 


has been long allowed to rest in 


being oceasionaly revived and exhibited for cam- | 


paign purposes only, must now be put to active 


Mr. 


friends are suffering from an 


use, must be used to crush the labor trust. 
Wileox 
abnormal development of cheek, but not all then 
efforts, we think, are likely to affect the opinion 
of the American people with regard to this mat- 


and his 


ter—an opinion very neatly and forcibly set 
forth by Governor Odell in his interview with | 
President Baer last Friday: “I believe,” said 


the Governor, “that your position from a public 
view, is absolutely untenable. If coal operators, 
railroad nien, and other business men can combine 
for mutual profit and protection, there is no rea- 
son why laboring men should not.” 
* * # 
WHY NOT PROTECT 
FACTORIES AGAINST 


tanic between 


INDEPENDENT 
TRUSTS ?—This 


contest organized labor on one 


not to | 








ti- | 


| 
| 


' side and organized capital on the other, is not of 


The trust question 
and the labor union question in nearly all their as- 


interest to coal buyers alone. 


pects are involved. 

Take this matter, for instanee. The Governor 
of Pennsylvania has ordered all the State troops 
to the mining region, and they are on duty to 
proteet non-union miners against any interfer- 
the labor organization. This 
The strong arm 
of the law is used to protect independent or non- 


But how 


often has the strong arm of the law been used 


enee whatever by 


suggests an interesting parallel. 
union laborers against organized labor. 


to protect independent or anti-trust manufact- 
urers against the wrong attempted by organized 
capital? 

Suppose there is an independent tobacco manu- 
facturer in Pittsburg; he will not join the eapi- 
talists’ The 
likely goes to the place and sells its goods be- 


trust. What happens? trust very 
low cost in order to break down its small competi- 
tor; he cannot long stand such ruinous competi- 
tion, while the trust can recoup later by an arbi- 


Is the 


strong arm ot the law used to protect this in- 


trary advance in the price of its goods. 


dependent manufacturer and to save his trade 
from interference by organized eapital? Not at 
all. 

Suppose there is an independent oil refiner 
in Pittsburg; he will not join the eapitalists’ 
trust. Well, let us see what 
has happened. Take the calm, unbiased sketch of 
John D. Rockefeller in the Saturday Evening 
Post of October 4th: 

“Until the secret history of the Standard Oil 
Company 


What happens? 


is written—and it probably never will be 
except John D. Rockefeller will know 
crisis was passed and how prosperity 


—ho one 
how that 
and power were obtained through those contracts 
with the railways which made competition with 
Rockefeller hopeless and forced almost all the 


But 


that the crisis was passed and that 


it is known 
the railways 
as oil carry- 
lines, trans- 
porting his oil, and only his, at rates fixed by him- 
self.” 

Was the strong arm of the law used to save the 
independent manufacturer from ruin? to enable 
him to continue his work and sell his goods at 


between submission and ruin. 


out of the oil regions became, so far 
ing was concerned, his own private 


reasonable prices? to break up the great trust 
that was thus entreching itself in a position dan- 
Not at all. 

Sut just as soon as the freedom of the inde- 
pendent laborer is threatened by the so-called 


gerous to the public welfare ? 


| labor trust, just as soon as the continuance of his 


work is threatened by organized labor, right then 
do troops and armies march to guard the rights 
of the aforesaid independent laborer. 

The 


eternally approved to socialism on one hand and 


writer is not a .calamity howler; he is 


anarchy on the other—it is rather because we are 


| opposed to their evils,that we call attention to the 


fact that there is something radically wrong in 
that scheme of things which protects the inde- 


pendent laborer against organized labor, but al- 
capital to and 


plunder all independent capitalists that menace 


lows organized free rein erush 
its supremacy. 
* * * 
KEEPING FORCE AND CUNNING WITH- 
IN BOUNDS.—We are reminded just here of 


one passage in the late Paul Leicester Ford’s 
book, “The TIonorable Peter Stirling,” which | 


attracted so much attention a few years ago. 
“Society and personal freedom,” Mr. Ford makes 
his hero say, “are only possible in conjunetion 
the 
all individual acts that in- 


when Jaw or public opinion intervenes to 


degree of repressing 


terfere with the freedom of others; thus securing | 


the greatest individual freedom to all. So far as 
physical force is concerned, we have pretty well 
realized this condition. Because a man is strong 








he can no longer take advantage of the weak. 
But strength is not limited to muscle. To protect 
the weak mind from the strong mind is an equal 
duty, and a far more difficult task.” 

The coal strike, as we have been trying to em- 
phasize, is a new illustration of this great truth. 
The law keeps within bounds the physical strength 
of organized labor that would menace non-union 
the 


trust’s strength of cunning by which it crushes 


labor; it does not keep within bounds 
independent competition and robs the consumer. 
As Mr. Ford says, it has been the work of the 
ages to work out the rights and bounds of physi- 
eal foree; we must now complete the work of 
keeping cunning within bounds. Our laws still 
permit the strong man who competes with a 
weaker to enjoy a larger share of this world’s 
and it does well, for 





goods than the weakling 
any other course would be ruinous; but it does 
not permit the giant to plunder the weakling. 
Our laws must continue to permit the strong 
mind that competes with the weaker mind to 
get the recompense that its strength deserves 
—and here, too, any other course would be ruin- 
ous, but we must not be more lenient with ac- 
tual robbery by cunning than we are with robbery 
by physical force. And right here we have the 
problem of our age. 
* * * 
PENSIONS.—One of the 
government documents recently made public is 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Eugene F. Ware. It shows that the total 
enrollment July 1st of this year was 999,446, 
against 997,735 a year before. The total com- 
prises 738,809 soldiers and 260,637 widows and 
dependents. The total amount paid for pensions 
during the fiscal year was $137,504,268, and the 
yearly cost of operatirig and maintaining the 
bureau and the agencies, outside of the payment 
of pensions proper, aggregates $3,590,529. The 
pension system, says the report, since the begin- 
ning of the government, has cost $2,992,509,019, 
of the establishment of the soldiers’ 


most interesting 


exclusive 
homes. 

Put in a little different form, this means that 
akout one man in every twenty now living in this 
country is getting a gift of $10 or more a month 
from the government. The pension bill is an 
enormous burden to the and if it 
were not for fear of the pension vote, our Con- 
gressmen at Washington would doubtless have 
it very materially cut down. 

REGISTRATION OF VOTERS.—tThe regis- 
tration of voters is now in progress in North 
Jarclina, and strenuous efforts are being made 


taxpayers, 


to have it complete, but interest in the campaign, 
we think, is not intense enough to bring about 
anything like a full registration. Very few ne- 
groes are making any effort to get their names on 
the bocks. 

While the Amendment was pending and even 
since ifs adoption, it will be remembered, there 
has beer considerable discussion as to how strict 
should be the construction of the phrase, “read 
To 
this controversy Senator Simmons last week add- 
ed an opinion of no inconsiderable weight. On 
the” Raleigh dailies 
printed a dispatch from Rutherfordton saying 
that a negro preacher there had offered himself 
for registration, had read a section of the Con- 
stitution “beautifully,” but had 
registration because in writing the section he 
srelled divided “devided.” 


and write any section of the Constitution.” 


Wednescaxy morning both 


been refused 
Senator Simmons im- 
mediately wrote the Chairman of the Rutherford 
County Board of Edueation, saying: 

“Neither the Legislature when it submitted the 
Amendment, or the people when they ratified it, 
intended that the educational of the 
Amendment should be given any such strict inter- 
pretation. I know it is hard to lay down any ex- 
act rule for the interpretation of this clause. Lf, 


clause 





. 
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however, a man has learned to read and write in 
the aceeptation of those two words by men of in- 
telligence, he is entitled to register and vote under 
the educational clause. If he is learning to read 
and write, but has not yet learned, he would 
not be entitled to register or vote under this 
clause. I wish strongly to dissent from the in- 
terpretation of the educational clause given by 
the registrar of the Rutherfordton precinct, and, 
if the article referred to gives a correct state- 
ment of the facts in this particular case, to ex- 
press the hope that he will reconsider his de- 
cision and register this man.” 

This letter is very creditable to Mr. Simmons. 
The Amendment was intended to disfranchise 
(and will disfranchise) the larger number of the 
negro voters, but those who can read and write 
should be given all the rights afforded them by 
the educational clause. 





Onward and still onward goes the system of 
rural free delivery of mails. From an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 about five years ago, it has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds until the expendi- 
tures in this department of postal delivery this 
year will exceed $7,000,000. It is believed that 
the appropriation for the next fiseal year will 
be $12,655,800. The Postmaster-General will ask 
for that amount, and he will probably get it. 





We are glad to see that Superintendent Joyner 
is endeavoring to interest the school authorities 
of every county in the rural school library plan 
arranged for by the last Legislature. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven of these libraries have now 
received aid from the State, but the appropriation 
available for the two years now drawing to a close 
is large enough to aid 500 libraries, and the peo- 
ple should show their appreciation of this wise 
move to eneourage the reading of good litera- 
ture, by establishing libraries enough to exhaust 
the entire appropriation. 





It gives us pleasure to correct a statement 
made in last week’s Progressive Farmer regard- 
ing Hon. Cyrus B. Watson’s position as to the 
division of the school fund between the races. 
Mr. Watson says that his Henderson speech was 
incorrectly reported, and that he did not declare 
that the Southern white should abandon negro 
edueation. To eorreet the report, we say, is a 
pleasure, but it was a greater pleasure to observe 
the general condemnation (by the press) of Mr. 
This idea of 


division of the schoel taxes is dangerous, how- 


Watson’s reported position. race 
ever popular it may be, and no man who believes 
that the white people of the South are the ones 
to direct the negro’s training, can afford to ad- 


voeate it. 





The meeting of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, held in Macon, Ga., last’ week, was, if we 
may judge from the press dispatches, one of the 
of the 
The writer regrets that he 


most sueceessful sessions organization 
that has been held. 
was unable to attend, but we hope to publish 


North 


Resolutions 


next week a report from an observant 
Carolina delegate who did attend. 
were adopted by the Convention requesting Con- 
gress to increase its appropriations for the im- 
provement of public roads; favoring the rapid 
construetion of an Isthmian canal; ealling upon 
Congress to increase the appropriations for the 


work of the Department of Agriculture in the 


collection of more aceurate crop data for the 
farmers; commending the work of  Seeretary 


farmers; commending the work of Seeretary Wil- 
son in promoting farmers’ institutes; reecommend- 
ing the same supervision of the government funds 
of agricultural colleges as is now exercised in re- 
gard to experiment stations. We are glad to see 
that 

upon. 


the ship subsidy bill was vigorously sat 











BOOK NOTICE. 
THE REBUILDING OF 
WEALTHS.—By Walter H. Page. 


155 pages. 


$1.00. Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers, New 
York. 
Three “essays toward the training of the com- | 





OLD COMMON- | 


mon people of the Southern States” make up this | 


book. The first, “The Forgotten Man,” was de- 


‘livered at the commencement of the Greensboro | 


Normal and Industrial College a little more than 
five years ago, and aroused so much interest that, 
had Mr. Page done nothing else, he would not 
yet be a forgotten man among North Carolin- 
ians. The second “The School That 
Built a Town;” also done service as a 
commencement The third and final pa- 
the book takes 
originally published in the At- 
lantie Monthly last May. 

Dr. Page, it is unnecessary to say. is a na- 
tive of the Old North State, but has been for 
fifteen years past in the North, editing 
fully the Forum, the Atlantic Monthly, 
World’s Work. He 


Southern man’s sympathy and first-hand knowl- 


essay is 
it has 
address. 
from which its 


per is the 


title, and 


one 
was 


success- 
and the 
writes therefore with a 
edge of Southern affairs,and with something more 


than a mere Southerner’s breadth of view. 


In the opening paragraph of his address on 
“The Forgotten Man” you will find the keynote 


of this book: that the South needs to quit talk- 
ing so much of its undeveloped resources of 
soil and forest and stream and quarry, and turn 
its attention to its resource of infinitely greater 
Train the peo- 
elp properly and all other resources will be de- 


worth—the people themselves. 


veloped, but, as surely as the sowing must pre- 
cede the harvest, so surely must the training of 
the people preeede the development of the natural 
resources. In this essay, too, Dr. Page sets forth 
his plan for dealing with this first great resource 
of the South: 

“A publie school system generously supported 
by publie sentiment, and generously maintained 
by both State and loeal taxation, is the only ef- 
fective means to develop the forgotten man, and 
even more surely the only means to develop the 
forgotten woman.” 

IHIere then we have two noteworthy facts on 
(1) The 


most important resouree is its people. 


which this book lays great emphasis: 
State’s 
(2) The only way to develop this resource is by 
a right system of publie education. And yet <« 
third fact (3) 
This right system of education must be indus- 


is presented no less forcibly: 


trial as well as literary. 





|—From Thomas Carlyle’s ‘Past 


But let us permit Dr. Page to speak for him- | 


self. Hfere is his creed in his own words: 
“T believe in the free public training of every 
child born of woman. 
“T believe that by the right training of men 


All wealth 


is the creation of man, and he creates it only in 


we add to the wealth of the world. 


proportion of the trained uses of the communi- 
ty; and, the more men we train, the more wealth 
every one may create. 

“T believe in the perpetual regeneration of so- 
ciety, in the immortality of demoeraey, and in 
growth everlasting.” 

This bit of Dr. Page’s inspiring doctrine re- 
veals the spirit of his book. In its publication 


Its 


merit would be reeogmized at any time, but the 


he has done his people a distinet service. 
general edueational awakening in the South is 


sure to give it greater power for good. 


IT hold with Algernon Sidney that there are but 
two things of vital importance—those which he 
ealls Religion and polities, but whieh I would 
rather call our duties and affections toward God 
and our duties and feelings toward our fellow- 
men; science and literature are but a poor make- 
up for the want of these—Thomas Arnold, of 
Rugby. 


We had a pleasant call Saturday from Bro. H. 
M. Cates, who was returning fom his tour of 
Alliance 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


County meetings heretofore outlined 
He was very well 
pleased wtih his trip. In Johnston County the 
attendance was not so good as he had hoped for, 
but the Cumberland and Sampson meetings were 
In both 


the Alliance is not only holding its own, but is 


thoroughly successful. these counties 
Heavy rains Friday night and 
Saturday morning caused Bro. Cates to miss his 
appointment at Grantham’s Store, where he was 
to address the Wayne He did 
speak, however, to a good audience near Golds- 
boro Friday night, and says that the order in 
Wayne is in good, healthy condition. “The Al- 
liancemen in these counties I have visited are the 
“They have the best 
farms and are the best people in their com- 
munities.” We hope that Bro. Cates will let us 
have a full account of his trip for publication in 


on the up grade. 


Younty Alliance. 


salt of the earth,” he says. 


The Progressive Farmer next week. 





A Thought for the Week. 


How true, for example, is that other old Fable 
of the Sphinx, who sat by the wayside, propound- 
if they 
Such a 


ing her riddle to the passengers, which 
could not answer she destroyed them! 
Sphinx is this life of ours, to all men and so- 
cities of men. Nature, like the Sphinx, is of wo- 
manly, celestial loveliness and tenderness; the 
face and bosom of a goddess, but ending in claws 
There is in her a ce- 
lestial beauty—which means celestial order, pli- 


and the body of a lioness. 


aney to wisdom; but there is also a darkness, a 
ferocity, a fatality, which are infernal. 
a goddess, but one not yet disimprisoned, one still 


She is 


half-imprisoned—the articulate, lovely, still in- 

the 
. 

And does she not propound her riddles to us? 


eased in inarticulate, chaotic. How true! 


Of each man she asks daily, in mild voice, yet 
thou the 


St do To- 


Nature, Universe, 


with a terrible significance, “Knowest 
What thou can 
day, wisely attempt to do.” 


meaning of the Day? 


Destiny, Existence, howsoever we name this grand 
unnameable fact in the midst of which we live 
and struggle,"is a heavenly bride and conquest to 
the to 
her behests and do them; a destroying fiend to 


wise and brave, them who ean discern 


them who eannot. Answer her riddle, it is well 
with thee. Answer it not, pass on regarding it 
not, it will answer itself; the solution for thee 
is a thing of tooth and claws; Nature is a dumb 
tiercely devouring. 
and Present,” 


lioness, deaf to they pleadings, 


Chapter II. 





To Succeed, a Man Must Love His Work. 


I think in this connection that parents might 
be a little more careful than they are in many 
eases how they try to dissuade a son from the 
kind of work for which he hungers or shows de- 
cided taste. It may not always be agreeable that 
The parent would 
But 


it does not necessarily follow that his son ean be 


a son wishes to be a physician. 
rather see him a lawyer, as his father is. 


one. If a son's tastes tend toward medicine, great 
eare should be taken how his tastes are attempted 
to be turned toward the law. There are enough 
bad lawyers now who might have been great doe- 
tors had they been left to choose their own ea- 
New York identitied 
with the two leading law and medical schools of 
that city told me not long ago that each year 
these schools were turning out seores of young 
men who drifted at onee into ear conductors, sta- 
tion agents and commercial elerks. And this is 
simply because of the mistakes of parents to force 
round pegs into square holes. It eannot be done. 
No sight is so sad as a son foreed by his parents 
into a trade or profession which is uneongenial 
and distasteful to him. A young man eannot 
honestly make a suceess in any business unless 
he loves his work, any more than a husband ean 
be happy in his home unless he loves his wife.— 
Edward Bok, in his book “Suececessward. 


reers. A> prominent man 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





SUPERSTITION. 





Dr. Alexander Mentions Some Interes- 
ting Incidents and Sets Forth Some 
Original Observations. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

Belief 
that 
more acceptable to the human mind 


in that which is not real, 


which is outside of nature, is 
than facts that can be demonstrated 
with absolute certainty. There is a 
natural propensity for the human 
mind to be superstitious. 


The idea that so impressed itself on 


| 
very small sum for the job; and he | 


considered it some remuneration to | 


make remarks about the 


negro’s future state, how many times 


gruesome 


he would revisit his former haunts, 
and what paths he would walk, and 


what forms he would assume, ete. 


Some years ago he was called to | 


make a coffin for a noted blacksmith 


by the name of Nat Caldwell. While 


putting up this job, he was very pro- | 


fuse in his remarks as to the forms 


in which Nat would appear while 
making his posthumous visits. Af- | 


ter finishing Nat’s coffin, the sun 


| already down, and being somewhat | 
tired, he seated himself on the porch | 


the mind of the wife of Julius Cae- | 


sar, that it would be dangerous for | 


him to go to the capitol during the 
ides of Mareh, has been called pre- 
sentiment; the same may be said of 
the of Pontious Pilate, 
Christ was araigned before him in 
the judgment hall. 

more impressionable 


wife when 
Some minds are 

than others; 
hence coming events cast their shad- 
ows before. 

At the battle of Hanover Court- 
house a private in Company I, Thir- 
ty-seventh N. C. 
Captain to take charge of some Jit- 
tle things he had in his pocket, as he 
knew he would be killed in a few 
The Captain told him he 
had as good chance to escape as any 
one, and to do his duty. The soldier 
replied: “Watch man will 
fight more bravely, but I know I will 
be killed jin less than ten minutes.” 


minutes. 


me; no 


While the Captain was urging his 
men forward, he saw his man fall 
dead with a bullet in his heart. 
There may be difference between 
superstition and presentiment, but 
they are so closely allied that both 
may be classed as psychic illusions. 
Superstitions are contagious, and 
strongly hereditary. The most learn- 


of the gentleman’s house where he | 


the 
awaited supper to which he had been 


had been ealled to do 


| kindly invited, chatted away pleas- 


tegiment, asked his | 


antly until near 9 o’clock, when he 
econeluded to strike for home, some 
two miles distant. 
with the path through the woods he 
had to travel, but felt a little lone- 
some, probably on account of the talk 


work, | 
| lymphatie 


| quently visited by preternatural in- | 
| fluences. 
H[e was familiar | 


he had indulged in with regard to | 


Nat’s future pilgrimages, and miss- 


ing his little fice dog that failed to | 


start with him on his homeward trip. 


efficacy of the left hind foot of a 
graveyard rabbit to off 
and bring As a general 


ward evil 
good luck. 
rule when these uneanny sights are 
seen, only one person is present, and 
being alone he lacks self confidence, 
if not really afraid to make the in- 
vestigation necessary to clear up the 
mystery, and the person retires al- 
most persuaded the phantom is real. 
And by the time he has related the 
story a half dozen times, he believes 
it is really true. 

The human mind, like all spiritual 
essences, is hard to understand. En- 
vironment affects it to a wonderful 
degree; as we see in persons of a 
nervous temperament a mind more 
impressionable than in persons of a 
diathesis; consequently 
this is the class of persons most fre- 


And if there is or ean be 


a communieation between 


uals widely separated, we should ex- 


| pect it to be by the nervous individ- 


uals, or those highly susceptible to 
electricity. 
itualism as practiced for the sake of 


gain, or to make the vulgar stare | 


| wth table rappings and pencil writ- 


| He trudged along in uninterupted | 


| silenee for two-thirds of the way, | 


| until he came into an open place by 


the side of the path, the moon giv- 


ing, but to those instances where a 


person is sitting at a desk writing a | 


| letter, or solving a problem, with no 


ing a pretty good light, although | 


Here he 


was startled by an image that caused 


fleeey clouds intervened. 


his hair to stand on end and _ iey 


| streams to chase each other up and 





ed as well as the ignorant, are sub- | 


ject to superstitious-influences. The 
Caucasian and African are alike sus- 


bu 


ced to a greater degree. 


ceptible, 
The Cauca- 
sian is more subject to presentiments 
and probably gives as much heed to 
intelli- 
to 


the 


superstition. 


this n or pseychie 


gence, as African does 


stition have always been classed to- 


, : 5 
gethe r, in the various races; those 


posessing superior 

the Persons 
deeply influenced by this occult spir- 
itualism, 


dominating inferior. 


1 . 
are aiways narrow-minded, 


suspicious of their and 


associates, 
are not to be trusted in carrying out 
great enterprises. To be freed from 
this baneful influence requires more 
than mental training; the affections, 


ilt have 


as ele Vating 


morals, heart ¢ Ire, must a 


prominent place prin- 
ciples to free the mind from a hered- 


itary taint of 


so enthralling a char 
eter Different people are differ 
ently affected, and some to a much 
greater degree than others. Very 
few persons will admit that they are 


P ae | 1: 
at all influenced by this subtle agen 
) agen 


cy, even when every one else ob 
serves it. 
A carpenter living in the country 


coffins 


ntly « 


negroes, 


, | , 
Treque led on to make 


for and was paid a 


his j 
Ignorance aud super- | 


t the African is influen- | 


| leaves. 


for 


To his startled vi- 
sion, Nat Caldwell, the dead negro, 


down his back. 


him, with both arms extended as if 
to take him into his cold embrace. 
He did not stop to reason or ask, 
“Whence came you?” but intuitively 
quickened his place, depending on 
discretion as the better part of va- 
lor. 


| 


one in ear shot, and it is flashed on 


him so suddenly and unmistakably 
that there is left no room to doubt 
the truth of the intelligence com- 
municated. 
many 


This has been done in 
instances where the parties 


were long distances apart. I do not 


| include cases where the patient fixes 
stood in his shroud not a rod from | 


the exact hour of his decease, and 


| then prove its truthfulness by hav- 


IIe soon broke into a fast trot, | 


and the perspiration poured forth | 


from every pore; and to add more 


terror to his fright he heard regular | 


jumps behind him in the dry oak 


the cause as he felt sure 


was gaining on him at every step; 


He did not dare to look back | 
Nat | 


here he stubbed his toe and fell | 
sprawling in the path; his little dog 
| that had missed him at the start, 


intellectuality | 


and had been jumping in the leaves 
behind him trying to catch up, now 


stopped at his side, and when he per- | 


ecived his true condition, he exclaim- 
ed in a-happy state of mind, “What 


a fool ve been!” A persimmon 
bush eight feet high wrapped 


with spider webs, and the peculiar 
light of an autumn moon, very read- 
ily reflected on his excited imagina- 
the he had 


that Nat should pay him a visit. 


tion idea conjured up, 
We 
are not informed whether the black- 
mith ever repeated his visit to the 
carpenter, 

A close investigation would dispel 


the idea of ghosts, or perambulating 


spirits, and do much to relieve the 
human mind of superstition. But 
some of the most highly educated 


and refined, even some ministers, are 


made nervous and uncomfortable if 


a rabbit crosses the path in front 


of ther and are firm believers in the 


up | 


ing the corpse ready and on time, as 
these cases are due to expectant at- 
tention. But I refer to those per- 
sons who receive an unexpected com- 
munication, and are so impressed 
with the reality of the message or 
vision, they know in their inmost 
soul it is true. 

This may be under the 
head of telepathy, if you please, but 
furnishing a name for this occult 
mystery does not in the least help 
us to understand the rationale. 
I[ence we are naturally led to ask 
the question, “Is it possible for one 
person to communicate with anoth- 


classed 


er, a long distance intervening, with- 
out ostensible means of transmitting 
messages?’ We are living in an age 
in which it is scarcely safe to deny 
any assertion that may be made; yet 
there is so much perversity in our 
nature we do not care to admit that 
which is contrary to both reason and 
common 


sense. The future is preg- 


naut with 
that 


our philosophy. 


most wonderful events, 


of 
fow 


never dreamed in 
the last 


deeades it has been almost. impossi- 


we have 


lor 


ble for the ordinary citizen to keep 
up with the line of discoveries; they 


fave crowded each other so rapidly 


individ- | 


I do not allude to spir- | 











we stand in astonishment as they are | 


unfolded, 

As we eannot fully 
what has passed, we should patient- 
ly await future developments. 


RUPTURE CURED, TRUSS FREE, You 


“pay #4 when cured. No cure 
iy pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 84, Westbrook, 
e. 








understand 


We 








Every farmer 


should know 
about 


all 


OTASH 


Our books contain 
the teachings of the 
best agricultural au- 
thorities. 

We mail them free 
to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








RHEUMACIDECURED HON. 
H H. HARTLEY. 


“TyrRO, N.C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gent emen: I bad rheumatism for 
morethan 16 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. !n fall of 1849 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist. of Ce | 
recommended KHEUMACIDE. I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
ef it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me, Very resrectfully, 

(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Rartley is one of the most promi 
nert and high'y rspected citizens of 
Davidson Cv unty and r«presented his 
county 'n the last legislatrre, 

Rheumacide is th. standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. All drug: 
gists s+ll it. Price $l. 








Guilford College, N. C. 


Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
for high moral tone. Ex- 
Send for 


Strong in equipment. 


penses moderate. 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These ty pe have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


FP] PCRS 
SO MANY 


farmers have finally adopted the PAGE FENCE, 
we wonder why you haven't. 1t's a good one, 


PAGE WOVEN WERE FENCE €0O., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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be rstose sy 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Bend model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


How to Secure RADE-MARK write 


Patents and to 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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now live faster than in any preced- 
ing age. We take in more in a score 
of years than Mathusaleh did in his 
life of many centuries. The divine 
right of kings, onee held and exer- 
cised with such potency, is now ob- 
solete in all civilized countries; and 
the slavish fear that permitted its 
sway has given way to more rational 
thought, and the great common peo- 
ple have become educated and can 
no longer be ruled by priestcraft, 
or cajoled by political demagogues. 
In the last two decades a universal 
state of unrest amongst the great 
common people, such as the world 
has never before witnessed, condi- 
tions that baffle the wisest states- 
men and the most profound philoso- 
phers, to satisfactorily explain, 
seems to have taken permanent pos- 
session of the people. 
which we live will not allow us to at- 
tribute it to superstition: we do not 
know enough of telepathy to attrib- 
ute it to spiritualistic forces. So 
we may be foreed—for the present 
at least—to put in the plea of agnos- 
ticism. 
J. B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR VOTERS. 





Greater Tolerance and Independence in 
Politics is Needed. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

As we only live our life once, we 
should try to live noble, and there- 
fore just and tolerant lives. This 
is said to be a free country, and if 
so, each legal voter should be allow- 
ed, without sneer or taunt by any 
one, to vote as he wishes. I would 
like to vote for good men. Mr. Na- 
thaniel Macon said on one oceasion: 
“In all countries who have 
sense enough to get and keep money 


those 


may be safely trusted as to the man- 
“ae 

That a 

good idea yet, in case the man gets 

it honestly. 

rule in nominating men for oftice ? 


ner of disbursing it.” is 


Do we follow this as a 


It is a rule with us in case a man 
agrees to run for office on the oppo- 
site side from the party he formerly 
affiliated with, he is always villified, 
this though his character be as good 

This 
“Wise 


men sometimes change their opin- 


in every way as any. one’s. 


should not be so, but it is. 


ions, but fools never.” 

It is difficult to say which has done 
the greater harm, “blind zeal which 
would not see, or intelligence which 
saw but had not the moral courage 
to act.” I had rather be the blind 
zealot the 
had not moral 


who saw and 
to tell 


than 
the 


man 
courage 


The age in- 





the people he thought them wrong. | 


the of 
science, or inner self, present all the 


I have company my con- 


time, and if I gallop with the gang 
just to be popular, I could never for- 


give myself. We are creatures of 
environment and association: — the 
papers, magazines and books we 


read, and the people we associate 
with, make us what we are. If 1] only 
read one paper, and it a strictly par 
tisan political paper, 1 would doubt- 
less think like it, and perhaps think 


if the party of that paper did not 


get elected, the world would imme- 
diately come to an end. 

A gentleman told me in October, 
1896, that he had two sisters. One re- 
other 


sided in Tennessee, the in 
Massachusetts, and the Tennessee 
man was a regulation 16 to 1 Demo- 


crat, the Massachusetts man was a 
Gold Standard Republican, and each 
of the sisters her home 
folks depicting the dire horrors that 
would happen if her husband’s favo- 
rite candidates should not be elect- 
ed. Each man should have done all 
he conscientiously could to have 
elected his man, and then quietly 
awaited the knowing 
that the sun will continue to rise in 
the east and set in the west, regard- 
less of who was elected. 


wrote to 


consequence, 


Now, we will soon have another 
election, and it is the height of folly 
to fall out and abuse your neighbor 
because he like your 
political orator and your newspaper 
has taught you to believe the only 


pannot think 


It is just possible 
you may have been taught wrong. 


true way to vote. 


The trust is not a party question. 
If I were trying to get up a trust, I 
would not ask men to what political 








party they belonged before asking | 


them to subscribe, but I would do all 


I could to make them believe there | 


was money in the scheme for them. 
That is what men go into combines 
or trusts for. 

A new bank was being talked up 
One man 
said he would take ten shares for the 
good of the town, another said he 
would take one hundred for the good 
of himself first, and if the town got 
any incidental good out of it, all 
That 
Each man wants to make 


in a town some years ago. 


right; he would be glad. is 
business. 


something, or he would not enter 


into any kind of business, trusts or | 


otherwise. Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas on 


trusts I think are good. 


The gov- | 


ernment should govern the trusts, | 
not the trusts govern the govern- 
ment. If we have no laws by which | 


we can do that now, let us 
some, and this should not be a party 
question either. And in voting for 
county officers, it should be a mere 
question of honesty, and general efli- 
cieney of the candidates, rather than 
to what politieal party they belong. 
There should be parties, but we 
should be more eareful, as a rule, 
about the man we nominate. 

I could write almost 
on this subject, but I have written 
enough. D. L-GORE. 


New Hanover Co., N. C. 


Rape is a soiling plant whose good 
qualities are not fully appreciated. 
In addition to furnishing a rich sue- 
food it 


for such crops as wheat, rye and oth 


eulent prepares the ground 
er cereals by reason of its deep root 
ing habits which bring much latent 
food the 


leave it on the surface available for 


plant from sub-soil and 


shallow rooted grains. Rape, how 
ever, is a coarse feeder and unless it 
is grazed or the manure returned to 
the soil it will impoverish the latter. 


—G. E, M. 


make | 





WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID 


To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive tarmer May Have 
a Sample Bottle Free by Mail. 


Among the many famovs cures of Swamp-Root 
reported ia The Progressive Farmer the ones we 
publish this week forthe benefit of our readers, 
speak in the highest terms of the wonderful cura- 
tive properties of this great kidney, liver and blad- 
der remedy, 

Mrs. H. M. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, 
Mass., writes on Noy. 2 1901: ‘About 18 months 
ago I had a very severe spell of sickness, I was ex- 
tremely sick for three weeks. and when I finally was 
able to leave my bed I was left with excruciating 
painsin my back My water at times iooked very 
like coffee. I could pass but little at a time, and 
then only after suffering great paid. My physical 
condition was such that I had no strcngth and was 
allrun down. The doctors said my kidneys were 
not affected. but I feit certain that they were the 
cause-of my treuble, My sister, Mis. C. E. Little- 
field, of Lynn, advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root atria. I procureda ott e and inside 
of three days commenced to get relief. I followed 
up that bottle with another, and at the completion 
of this one found I was cempletely cured. My 
streng'th returned, and to-day I am as well as ever. 
My business is that of canvasser. I am on my feet 
a great deal of the time, and have to use much en- 
ergy in getting around. Mv cure is therefore all 
the more remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swsmp-Root issoon realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most d stressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suff ring 
than any other disease, therefore, when thr: ugh neglec or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fa/al results are sure to follow. 

We often sce a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a 
few days we may be grieved to learn of their s+vere illness, or sudden death, caused 
by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 





WHEELER. 


MRS. H. N. 





The Effect of the Sample Bottle of Swamp Root. 

Having heard that you could procure a sample bott!e of Swamp-Root free by mail, I wrote to Dr, 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., fora sample bottle and it was promptly sent. I was so pleased after. 
trying the sample bottle that I sent to the drug store and -procured asupply. I have used Swamp Root 
regularly for some time and consider it unsurpassed as‘a reme ty for torpid liver, loss of appetite and gen- 
eral derangement of tne dig: stive functions. I think my trouble was due to the close confin. ment in 


my business. I can recommend it highly for all 
Ye: ‘ tA 


liverand kidney complaints. Iam not in the 
habit of endorsing any medicine but in this case 
I cannot speak too much in praise of what Swamp- 
Root has done for me.”’ 
Springfield, Ohio, Feb, 21st, 1901 

ED:!TORIAL NOTE.—TIf you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the won- 
derful discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, tecause as soon as your kidneys are 
well they will help all the other organs to health A trial will convince anyone. 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swa™p-Root sent 
absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 
and women who owe their go. d health, in fact their very lives to the great cura- 
tive properties of Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., be : ure to say that you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores every- 
where. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


144% West 
High St. 





The North Carolina Agricultural Society will hold its 42nd 


State Fair 


RALEIGH, OCT. 27 TO NOV. 1. 


indefinitely | 








By the donation of $1,500 from State Agricultural Department to be awarded to best Farm 
Produets, Field Crop, Live Stock and Horticulture, the Society is able to offer nearly $8,000 in 
Premiums. This is the most liberal Premium List ever presented to our people. Send for it, 
and full information. 

Great display of the Fruits of the State, surpassing anything heretofore shown under Sec- 
retary T. K. Bruner. Finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine. Beautiful Exhibit of Poultry. 
Trials of Speed by the finest Southern Horses, - The Midway will contain many interesting 
exhibitions, but postively nothing offensive. Low rates on railroad. All are invited to Ex 
hibit free entry charges. Come and carry off premium. Address the Secretary, J. E. Pogue, 


Raleigh, N. C., for particulars. : ¥ 
HON. J. A. LONG, President. 
C. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 











‘THE NORTH CAROLIN 
State Normal and Industrial College. 


Literary of the State $6). aculty of 383 members. Practice aud Observation 
Classical School connected wit: the ( ollege. Corre-pondence invited ‘rom those 
Scientific desiring competent teachers and stenogr phers. To secure board in the 
7 dormitories all free uiti n applications should be wade before July 15th, 
Commercial For catalogue and ether information address 

Industrial x 

Pedagogical President Charles D. [iclver. 
Musical é GREENSBORO, N. O. 


Sessi n opens September l8th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-residonts 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER Io. 


The Fall of Jericho. 
Joshua 6:12-20 

Golden Text.—By walls 

of Jericho fell down. 

After the Israelites 

over the Jordan, 


faith the 
Hebrews 11:30 
had 


the rite of cirecum- 


crossed 


cision was performed among the peo- 
ple by Joshua, thus emphasizing the 
renewal of their covenant relation 
with God. The Passover 
which, like the rite of circumcision, 


festival, 


seems to have been omitted during a 
large part of the wilderness life, was 
also resumed at this time. The giv- 
ing of manna was discontinued, for, 
though the people were just as much 
under the divine care as heretofore, 
there was no need for manna in a 
land like Canaan, which 
flowed with milk and honey. 
Joshua and the Captain of the 
Lord’s Host.—Though Israel 
safely passed the Jordan, and the 
miraculous character of their entry 
into Canaan had impressed the sur- 
rounding nations so strongly that jn 
the expressive words of Scripture, 
neither 
there spirit in them any more, be- 
eause of the children of Israel,” yet 
there stood before them an obstacle, 


“their heart melted, was 


dark and threatening, which, if not 
would seriously hinder or, 
perhaps, altogether 


removed, 
obstruct their 


further progress. 


Jericho, a strong-walled city, 
whose commanding position and 
abundant resources, combined with 


there is every reason to suppose that 


literally | 


had | 


This was the city | ] 


| down to us by our 


| tively ordered us to believe it? 


the hostile character of its inhabi- | 


tants, made it a formidable foe to 
Israel’s future advance. 


Joshua was fully aware of the sit- | 


uation, but, 
what 


while he was pondering 
steps he should take, a man 
with drawn sword appeared before 


him, 


announced himself as “the 


Cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord,” and 
gave him clear directions as to the 


course which he should follow. 
A Remarkable 
siege 


Investment.—The 
of Jericho is unique in the an- 
There 


no feats of engineering skill 


nals of human warfare. were 
in the 
reduc- 

fort- 
The plan of operations was 
Once 
each day for six days the host of Is- 
rael marched around the walls of the 
city. There 


construction of works for the 


tion of Jericho’s protecting 
resses. 


as simple as it was unique. 


was no sound save the 
tramp of feet ‘and the | 
rams’ 


lowing of the 
hands of the 
order of 


horns in the 
priests. The 
to have been as follows: 
vision of 


march seems 
First a di- 
soldiers, then a company 
of seven priests blowing rams’ horns, 
next the ark of the 


by priests, and last the rest of the 


covenant borne 
men ofIsrael marching in silence. 

The Shout of Vietory.—On — the 
seventh day the marching host of 
Israel compassed the city 
Then at the signal given by 
Joshua they gave a mighty shout. It 
was the shout of triumph. The Lord 
had indeed given them the city, and 
forthwith the walls fell down flat, and 
the people rushed in. 


seven 
times. 


i ner of means. 


Rahab and Her Family Saved.— 
Everything in the city was “devoted” | 
to the Lord. This meant that things 
perishable were to be destroyed that | 
no one else might use them. The | 
gold and 
brass and iron were to be preserved 


Under 


living thing was 


the silver and vessels of | 


for the treasury of the Lord. 
this 
destroyed, 


deeree every 
both man and beast. One | 
notable exception was made, howev- 
ease of Rahab, the harlot, 
Rahab had 
succor to the men whom Joshua had 
She had 
faith in God’s people by 


er, in the 


and her family. given 


sent to spy out Jericho. 
shown her 
hanging out the searlet thread which | 
now preserved her and all her house- 
hold 


Though 


immune from — destruction. 


formerly dissolute in life, 


henceforth she led a pure and up- | 
right life, 
New Testament as a conspicuous ex- 


for she is instanced in the | 


ample of faith in God. 

Our Spiritual Welfare.—There are 
Jerichos which must be captured and 
destroyed in the experience of every | 
They are im- 


Christian disciple. 


pregnable against ordinary attack; | 
it is only as we follow the directions 
of the great Captain of our salva- 
tion, and putting on the whole armor | 
of God, go forward in implicit faith 
and obedience that we can gain the 
victory over the sins which so easily 
beset us. 





Why We Believe in the Bible. | 
Why, then, this Bi- 


le? Beeause it has handed 


do we believe 

been 
fathers? No, no. 
Church has authorita- | 
Not 


scholar- 


Because the 


at all. Because 
ship have declared it sufficiently safe 
parts of it? Nay, 
Because it purports to be a 


experts in 


to believe some 


verily. 
revelation from God? By no man- 
Then upon what does 
this Bible rest for 


thority over the 


its ultimate au- | 
hearts of men? Be- | 
the truits of this Word of God | 
been such as they are. That is | 

Sinful 
come to 


cause 
have 
and | 


this | 


the simple final test. 


sorrowing men have 


word of God and have found the way 


of forgiveness and peace. They have 


from an old evil 
and beautiful life of 
righteousness. The 
Lord Jesus Christ, 
the midst of it, illuminates it every- 
where, and has again and again 
proved to be the power of God unto 
the salvation of men. The quality of 
its perennial fruits commends the | 
Bible to us, and, judged by its fruits, 
there is no other such book in the | 
world. This book we believe because 
the fruits of it have been utterly be- 
neficent. This book we. believe be- 
cause it has been dynamic in revolu- 
tionizing lives. This book we _ be- 
lieve because in it we find the vision 
of God, and of a redeemed and reju- 
venated society. We believe it not 
because of its canonicity, not because 
the ages have accepted it, not be- 
cause men hold it before us and say, 
You must believe it or perish; but we 
believe in our own hearts and in our 
own study of human history we have 
found that its fruits are of God. It 


been transformed 


life to a new 


cross of our 
which stands in 


is the supreme test which Jesus 
Christ applied. It is the test to 
which every society, every church, 


and every school must submit.—N. 


E. Wood, D. D. 





other machines now. 


Pianos and Organs. 


A Great Saving by Buying Through 


The State Business Agency. 


s::SATISFACTION 





Improved Alliance 


SEWING MACHINE. 





Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


‘Warranted for BO Years. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 


Box Cover. .. -18.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Box Cover Pere . 617.50 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 


Box QOver « <isocs.csice'v ss <0 SlGe 


Our Five-Drawer “Drop Head” 


Machine is a Beauty. 
Price only $17.50. 


The above are all the Improved A}- 
liance Machines. We are offering no 
Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


Now is the time to send in your 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 


| Farm Bells, 


Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing; 
Cutaway and Solid Dise) 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, ete. 
Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.65 per 100 pounds, but is subject 
to change without notice, as all other 
prices are. 
Green coffee from 8c. 
pound. 


a 
Fencing, 


10c. per 


Send fer Prices. 


GUARANTEED 














SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 


Crimson, choice. 
Late Crimson 
White Blooming Crimson. 
BOO OOO sc ciscscscecendsscevesaree 5.3 “ 
Red, prime.. 
Red, choice..... 
Sapling, prime. 
Sapling, choice. 
Lucern or Alfalfa.... 









2.65 per bush. 
5.00 66 





GRASS SEED: 
TRMAOERY, CHOICE... cis<cccescsnsssess 2.00 as 


Orchard, prime... 1.55 “ 
Orchard, choice.. 1.65 “ 
Tall Meadow Oat, . 1.65 “6 
Kentucky Blue, faney ssainaiee 1.40 “ 


Red Top or Herds, prime, in 
cha aff. .25 “ 
Red Top or Herds, fancy, 


clean, per ib 8 per ib. 








Perennial Rye.. 40 per bush. 
f Italian Rye. > 2.00 “ 
Bi caiienchsensanstensdvacinx . ide. per b. 


SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
NT - cinasiidanucauncompatannenecdadakinies $1. - per bush. 
Red May. 1.1 








Blue Stem or Purple Straw .. if iS a 

Beardless Fulecaster > 20 se 

Currells Prolific ...... << See “6 

POU VORG TONG... cesccscsessacsescacess 1.25 6“ 
Bearded Varities— 

Bearded Fulcaster................. 1.15 “6 

Dietz Mediterranean............. 1.20 “s 
SEED OATS: 

Va. Winter, or Turf, priue.. — .60 “ 

Va. Winter, or Turf, choice... .65 “6 

Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 0 * 


VETCH: 
BASIN OP MOTI... ccsnsesassssssecsese Ai] per fb. 
K nglish Winter -06 per tb. 
Winter Rye... .. .72 per bush. 
Rape, Dwarf Essex............... . 06 per bb. 





4 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds ‘include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 ths. Keg Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 1%¢ cts. per 
lb. Best Leaf L ard, in teirces, 1114 cts. per fb. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give mea list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


106 West Martin Street, 
(Academy of Music Building, 








RALEIGH, N. C. 





MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE 








Taition’:: From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
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TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON 
THIS WEEK. 





It will be Visible Throughout the 
Uhited States. 


The most important event of the 


| 
| 


moon for the American amateur as- | 


tronomer is the total eclipse of the 
moon which takes place on the night 
of the 16th and 17th. 
eclipses are not of rare occurrence, 
it almost 


is three years since, we 


Though lunar | 


have been able to observe one that | 


was total. 
well spend some time in discussing 
the cause and phenomena of such an 
event, even though they may be fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. 


Everyone knows that eclipses of | 


the moon are caused by her passage 
through the earth’s 
shadow extends from the earth in ex-- 


shadow. 


actly the opposite direction to the 
sun, and, since the sun is larger than 
the earth, it tapers off to a point’ 


This | 


Since this is so, we may | 





which is about four times as far 


away as the moon’s orbit. For an 


observer situated anywhere within it, 


the earth hides the sun completely. 
in the | 
nlane of the eclipse we would have | 
But | 


as it is actually considerably inelin- 


If the moon’s orbit were 


an eclipse at every full moon. 


ed, the moon usually passes north or 
south of the shadow, and so eseapes | 
celipse. 

full the 


moon’s path leads almost centrally | 


At the present moon 


through the shadow, and she is eom- | 
1 


pletely immersed 
half. 


the eclipse is as follows, the dates 


in it for an hour | 


and a The circumstances of | 


being given in Eastern standard 
time: | 
Moon enters penumbra, October | 


16, 10.17 p. m. 

Moon enters shadow, October 16, 
LAT p.m. 

Total eclipse begins October 17, 
12.19 a. m. 

Total eclipse ends October 17, 1.48 
a.m 


Mocn leaves shadow October 17, | 


2.50 a. m. 
Moon leaves penumbra October 17, | 
3.50 a. m.—Sceientifie American. 





After numerous tests a’ board of | 
naval engineers report that oil can- | 
not compete with eoal as a_ naval | 
fuel. 


CAUSTIC BALSAM SUCCESS- 
FUL WHERE OTHER 
DIES FAILED. 
Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1901. 

The Lawrenee-Williams Co., Cleve- 

laid, O.: 

Having used your liniment for sev- 
eral years, and knowing its value, I 
would like to become general agent | 
for it. I find very few drug houses 
in Nashville have handled it. I ean 
assure you I will push it to its fullest 
merits should) you appoint me as | 
agent, for I know it is unexeelled. I 
have used at least 20 or 30 bottles in 
past two years. Ilaving been a 
trader, and also a deputy sheriff for 
the past cight years, | have had oeea- 
sion to come in contact with a num- 
ber of injured horses that no other 
liniment but this could have helped. 
I consider it the liniment for 
stock that ean be used. L would like 


REME- | 


best 


to meet you sometimes and give you 
my experience with your liniment; 
also can give you reference as to my 
ability. 


JOHN C. SAWYER. 





Personal to 
Subscribers 


We will send to every subscriber or reader of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER a full-sized ONE DOL- 
LAR package of VITA ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid 
for within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has dorfe him 
or her more good than all the drugs and doses of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or 
she has ever used. Read this over again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it 
has done you good, and not before. We take all the risk; you have nothing to lose. I£ it does not 
benefit you, you pay us nothing. VITA ORE isa natural, hard, adamantine, rock-like substance— 
mineral—ORE—mined from the ground like gold and silver, and requires about 20 years for oxidiza- 
tion. It contains free iron, free sulphur and magnesium, and one package will equal in medicinal 
strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral water drunk fresh at 
the springs. It is a geological discovery, to which there is nothing added or taken from. It is the 
marvel of the century for curing such diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Poisoning, 
Heart Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and Throat Affectiors, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stom- 
ach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration and General Debility, as 
thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny after using. VIT- 
ORE will do the same for you as it has done for hundreds of PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers if you 
will give it a trial, which none should hesitate to do on this liberal offer. SEND FOR A $1.00 
PACKAGE AT OUR RISK. You have nothing to lose if the medicine does not benefit you. WE 
WANT NO ONE’S MONEY WHOM VITZ-ORE CAN NOT BENEFIT. Can anything be 
more fair? One package is usually sufficient to cure ordinary cases; two to four for chronic, ob- 
Investigation will bear out that we MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY in this announce. 
ment, and will do just as we agree. 


stinate cases. 
Write to-day for a package at our risk and expense, giving your 
age and ailments, so that we may give you special directions for treatment if same be necessary, and 
mention this paper, so we may know that you are entitled to this liberal offer. This offer will chal- 
lenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude, of every living person who desires 
better health, or who suffers pains, ill: and diseases, which have defied the medical world and grown 


worse with age. We care not for your sxepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our ex- 


pense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. Address, THEO. NOEL 
CO., PROGRESSIVE FARMER Department, VIT-ORE Building, Chicago, III. 


Too Late! Too Late! 


Stammerer, you will soon be too late to 
be cured.. Many stammerers are now be- | 
ing cured at Hotel Dorsett, Raleigh, N. 
C., by Dr. G. W. Randolph, that noted 
specialist of the voice, from St. Louis. 
He will leave Raleigh 1st of November. | 
If you miss this opportunity you may | 
never be cured. Ycu know that you can- | 
not be useful to God or mankind, or to 
yourself, as long as you stammer. We 
have published many letters from those 
who have been cured, so you have no 
cause for doubts). COME AND SEE 





The INTERIOR Appeals to that Which 
is best in the Life of the Family. 


| 
| THE INTERIOR. 


| An ideal Christian family paper. 
byterian weekly, With sixteen ably edited depart- 
ments ; with never less than thirty-six pages in its 
weekly issues; with renowned contributors ; beau- 
tiful special numbers and handsome illustrations, it 
is not surpassed by any publication for any price. 
Included in its many departments, each edited by 
| men of special ability in their line, might be men- 
mentioned the following : 
The World, 
Editorial Topies. 
Contributed Articles, 
Religious World, 
Lighter Literature, Book Reviews. 
Our Young People. Church News, 
Financial Review. 
A postal card request will bring you sample copies. 
Yearly Subscription Rate $2.50. 
Address, THE INTERIOR, 
69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL. 





A leading Pres- 


Missionary Work, 
Chureh Service, 
Piths and Points. 
rhe Home. 








EE ———————————————— | 





NEXT SESSION 






















In All the World WANS’ AUGER (tre Eo 
° 1 | 
Littleton Female College has : mA, oo eee U NIVER SITY COLLEGE 
opened with about 120 boarding pu- | Bices to tin O85 181n. 00. OF MEDIC — "VIRGINIA. 
| 


MEDICINE— DENTISTRY — PHARMACY 


Lecture Halls or Theory, 
Laboratories /or Proof, 
Hospitals _/or Practice. 


One hundred page Catalogue Free. 


pils present on the first day. 





This 
is the lergest opening in the history | 
of the Institution. Many others are | 
yet expected. | 





Sample at special price to intro- 
duce. Inquire of hardware or 
implement dealers, or write us 
for particulars. Used by United States Gov't. Address 


Iwan Bros., Dept. 5S, Streator, Hl. | 


Agents Wanted 
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_WOMAN’S WORK _ 


October’s Bright Blue Weather. 

O suns and skies and clouds of June, | 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye eannot rival for one hour 
QOctober’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble bee makes 
haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And golden rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are frag- 
rant; 


When gentians roll their fringes | 
tight 
To save them for the morning, 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 


Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining; 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When comrades seek sweet country 
haunts 
By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers, hour by hour, | 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 





Serving Wisely or Serving Unwisely. 


Once upon a time I visited in a | 


home where the wife and mother 


seemed to be as near a nonentity as | 


it is possible for a woman to be. 
Her husband loftily ignored her ex- 
istence, while he consulted with the 
daughters concerning household 
matters; the daughters treated her 
with supercilious tolerance and the 
sons with kindness or contempt, as 
the case might be. 

Now, as I happened to know that 
this woman was considered a very 
bright girl, hadebeen a teacher, and 
was her husband’s equal in educa- 


tion and family and her children’s | 


superior in intellectual ability, I set 
myself to learn the why and_ the 


wherefore of this state of affairs, | 


and I did not have to go far to dis- 
cover the reason. 

The fact was patent to the most 
casual observer that this woman had 
so cheapened herself in the eyes of 
her family as to lose the respect to 
which she was entitled as wife and 
mother. One daughter was a school- 
girl, and the other was an accom- 
plished musician, the sons were yet 
in school and the mother was house- 
hold drudge and servant for the 
whole family. : 

She would get up first in the 
morning and prepare breakfast, and 


the family would come straggling in | 


whenever it suited them best. Then | 
| is alone she allows her mind to dwell | 


she patiently waited on them, while 
they found fault with the food or 
chatted together of their own plans 
and projects with no respect or con- 


sideration for the mother, who 


should have had their highest regard | 


and tenderest love. 
This mother washed dishes “be- 
cause such work spoiled her daugh- 


ters’ hands.” She stayed at home 


“because young people liked to go | 


” 


and have a good time,” and she wore 


her daughter’s cast-off clothes “be- 
cause it cost so much to dress the 





| herself, a living sacrifice, upon the 
|family altar, and her family had 
| willingly accepted the offering, as 


| continuing to be a household drudge 


girls that there was nothing left for | 
her.” Her household duties left her 


| no time for reading or recreation, | 


and her husband found other com- 
panionship more to his taste, and | 


| the children grew to consider mother 


as a sort of household necessity of 
which they had no reason to be 
proud. She had no personality, she 
was known as Mr. A’s wife or Miss 
A’s mother, and her status was pre- | 
cisely the same at home and abroad. | 

And the saddest part of the whole 
that this naturally 


matter was, 


| bright woman had no one to blame | 
| but herself for her own downfall. 


She had so far forgetten her self- | 
respect, and the duty which every | 
true woman owes to herself, as to lay | 


they often are too willing to do. 

In her zeal to serve her family she 
had lost every opportunity for men- 
tal and spiritual development, she 
had sacrificed her personal appear- 
ance and social position, and what 
had she gained but the privilege of 





and the contempt of her family? 

Does this seem a sad summing up | 
of the case? Perhaps it is, but it is 
| nevertheless true. And it also is true 
that there is nothing sadder on) 
| earth than such inefficient self-sacri- 
fice, for while every true wife and 
| mother must of necessity sacrifice 
| much for the best interest of her 
family she has no moral right to 
cheapen her womanhood or sacrifice 
the respect of her husband and chil- 
dren. 

A mother always should maintain 
her own dignity as the companion 
of her husband, the friend and coun- 
selor of her children and the joint 
| head of the household, and while she 
| may give of her best to her family, 
it should not be given in a spirit of 
self-effacement but In a manner 


| cided flare at the lower edge is indi- 


| received for indoor purposes. 


Fashion Hints for Early Winter. 


A chief characteristic of the new 
waists and bodices is the deep shoul- 
der effect, achieved either by the 
shaping of the garment or the dis- 
position of the trimming. 

That skirts will remain close-fit- 
ting about the hips and have the de- 


cated by the newest designs. 

Quite the smartest coat to be worn 
with walking skirts is the loose Nor- 
folk, with stitched straps and belt 
of the material. 

The Empire designs are being well 


Velvet costumes are certain to en- 
joy the popularity accorded them 
last season. 

Slot seams are retained in many 
of the latest skirts and appear also 
in coats. 

Following the revival of hand em- 
broidery, stars, tackings, ete., are 
used to embellish gowns of all kinds. 

The use of long-haired plain and 
mixed goods is one of the features 
of the season. Among heavy-tex- 
tured materials there is perhaps, 
nothing more popular than the zibe- 
lines. 

In trimmings the tendeney is to- 
ward simple effects. The demand 
for braid decorations is unprecedent- 
ed.—From the Delineator for Nov- 
ember, (just issued). 


‘Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny little folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expeis worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


646666 







































compelling love and reverence. 

It is the part of wisdom for every 
woman to safeguard her own posi- 
tion in her own home and in socie- 
ty, and to command and demand the 


fulfilling of the law and service is 
sweet and satisfying, let it be the 


vice which makes for the glorifying 
of womanhood.—Mrs. Clarke Hardy, 
in Chicago Rural-Voice. 





The woman who smiles when she 
sees her best tablé-cloth ruined, who 
puts aside the little mishaps and 
makes the people around the table 
forget it, does well. But if when she 


| upon the loss of her cherished linen, 
if she lies awake at night fretting 
| over it, or lets it prey upon her wak- 
ing hours—that is, if she worries 
| over it—she is not the entirely wise, 
sensible and comfortable woman she 
ought to be.—July Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


SEE THAT THE DRUGGIST 
gives you the right article—the 
soothing, helpful Painkiller that was 
| used in your family before you were 
born. There is but one Painkiller, 
| Perry Davis’. No upright dealer of- 
fers substitutes. 





consideration and respect which is | 
her just due, and while love is the | 


love begot of wisdom and the ser- | 






No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTBACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 

cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


Seed Wheat. 


Reduced Prices to Close Out. 


| Bearded or Smooth. Yield 80 to 45 bushels 
eracre. Sold on Guarantee. Send for book- 
et, “Wheat Growing” to 
. W.R. KNOX, 
| Box 100, INTERCOURSE, PA. 








| SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 
| VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Omaha, Neb.—$33.00, Raleigh to 
Omaha, Neb., and return, account 
| National Convention Christian 
| Church. Tickets on sale October 14, 
| 15, and 16th, final limit October 28, 
| 1902, except by depositing ticket 
| with joint agent Omaha, and on 
| payment of a fee of 50 cents, an ex- 


| tension can be had so as to leave 
| Omaha not later than November 30, 
| 1902. 

Rate from Raleigh via Atlanta, 
$12.85; via Augusta, $12.70. 

Richmond, Va.—Raleigh to Rich- 
mond, Va., and return one fare for 
the round trip, account Annual 
Horse Show. Tickets on sale Oc- 
tober 13th to 18th, final limit Octo- 
ber 20th. Rate from Raleigh $5.30, 
which includes one admission ticket 
to the races. 

For full particulars, information, 
etc., call on or address T. C. Sturgis, 
city ticket agent, Yarborough House 


EVERY FARMER 


Should Plant Some Strawberries, 


Nothing adds as much to the pleasure and 
health of his family as plenty of fresh ber- 
ries allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. Then every Spare quart can be con- 
verted into cash. Plant now. 

We sell the plants. Our 150 page manual 
(free to buyers) makes the growing of them 
for pleasure or profit plain and easy to all. 
Catalogue of Strawberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, etc., free. 


Oo. W. BLACKNALL, 
President Continental Plant Co., 
No. 23 Strawberry Heights, Kittrell, N.C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ¢ ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Busines 
Agent-—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake Co: nty 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck Coupty. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 


Lane, Aurora, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G aham, Warrenton. 
Dr, J. E. Pe‘son, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsbo’o., 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blackprall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frauklin Sher 
man, Raleigh. _ 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Heck. 

District Vice-Presidents—W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. Lorg, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Kaleigh. 

Tr. asurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. B. Varker, Hills- 
boro. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F. Lamb. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chsirman. 

District Members:—(l1) J. B. Coffieid, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Roczy Mount; 
(83) Wm. Dunn Newhbern; (4) C. N Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. 8S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A. T. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Gr ham. Machpelah; (10) A. 
Cannon, Hors Shoe, 

Howard Brown: ng, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce Reidsville. 

G. E. Flow, Monroe, 

J.C, Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State « hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Kotanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 








building, Raleigh, N. C. 


Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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How to Tell the Time. 


T’ve jus’ learned to tell the time, , 
My mother teached me to, 


I guess I might teach you; 


in the feather cushion of the kitch- 
en settee, fast asleep. 
He had found his way back during 


| the night, had climbed in through 
| the treugh of the pump-box, and had 


At first, though, it’s as hard as fun, | 
| altogether at home, but really sur- 


An’ makes you twist and turn, 
An’ mother says that they is folks, 
Big folks, what never learn. 


You stand before the clock, jus’ so, 
An’ start right at the top; 
That’s twelve o’clock, an’ when you 
reach 
The little hand, you stop; 


Now, that’s the hour, but you’ve got | 


To watch what you’re about, 


Because the hardest part is to come, | 


To find the minutes out. 


You go right back again to where 
You started from, an’ see 
How far the minute-hand’s away, 
Like this—yow’re watchin’ me?— 
An’ when you’ve found the minute- 
hand 
You multiply by five 
An’ then you’ve got the time o’ day, 
As sure as you're alive. 





They’s folks, I know, what says that 
they 
Don’t have to count that way, 
That they can tell by jus’ a glance 
At any time o’ day; 
But I don’t b’lieve no fibs like that, 
Because ef that was true, 


My Ma would know it, but she 
showed 

Me like I’m showin’ you. 

—W. W. Whitelock, in Leslie’s 


Monthly for October. 





PINKY’S PREFERENCE. 


The Story of a Pet Possum. 


Most wild animals stoutly resist 
all of our well-intentioned efforts to 
bring them up in door-yard ways, 
and take to the woods again with 
the first opportunity. 
many squirrels, but, sooner or later, 
every one of them has eseaped to the 
wilds. I have never known but one 
wild animal that wanted to be do- 
mesticated, that refused to stay in 
the woods when taken there; and 


I have tamed 


that was a little possum, named, 
from the color of his long nose, 
“Pinky.” 


He was one of a family of nine 
that I caught, several springs ago, 
and earried home. 
a few weeks his brothers and sisters 
were adopted by admiring friends; 
but Pinky, because the 
“runt,” and looked very sorry and 
forlorn, was not chosen. He was 
left with me. I kept him, for his 
mother was dead, and 


he was 


fed him on 
milk until he caught up to the size 
of the biggest mother-fed 
of his age in the Then I 
took him down to the old stump in 
the brier-pateh where he was born, 
and left him to shift for himself. 
Being thrown into a_brier-patch 
was exactly what tickled “Br’er Rab- 
bit” half to death, and any one would 
have supposed that being put gently 


woods. 


down in his home brier-patch would 


In the course of |.) : 
| in this country began as poor boys. 


| Ilenry Wilson, who served the State 


| fidence 


An’ ef you think you’d like to learn, | 8°" to sleep like the rest of the 


| family. 


He gaped and smiled and 
looked about him when awakened, 


prised that morning had come so 
soon. « 
He took his saucer of milk under 
the stove as if nothing had happen- 
ed. We had had a good many pos- 
sums, crows, lizards, and the like, sc, 
in spite of this winsome show of con- 
affection, Pinky was 
borne away once more to the briers. 


and 


| He did not creep in by the pump-box 


| trough 





possum |} 


that night. Nothing was 
seen of him, and he passed quickly 
out of our minds. Two or three days 
after this I was crossing the back 
yard, and stopped to pick up a big 
ealabash-gourd that had been on the 
woodpile. I had cut a round hole, 
somewhat larger than a silver dol- 
lar, in the gourd, intending to fasten 
it up for the bluebirds to nest in. 
It ought to have been as light as so 
much air, almost, but instead it was 
heavy—the children had filled it with 
sand, no doubt. I turned it over and 
peeked into the hole, and lo! there 
was Pinky. 

How he managed to _ squeeze 
through that opening I don’t know, 
but there he was, sleeping away as 
soundly as ever. 

But that’s just like him—always 
a puzzle. He is most stupidly wise 
or most wisely stupid. 

And what became of him then? 
My heart smites me whenever I think 
of it. I took him back again to the 
woods the third time, and again he 
but blundered into a 
neighbor’s yard, and—and a little 
later he was drawn up in a bucket 
of water from the bottom of that 
neighbor’s well, still asleep, only— 
they could not wake him up.—Dal- 
las Lore Sharp, in the October St. 
Nicholas. 


returned, 





How One Boy Made a Beginning. 


The boy who has the right element 
in him need not be discouraged by 
poverty. The majority of the men 


whose names are honored and loved 


of Massachusetts as Senator, before 
being elected Vice-President of the 
United States, told a New 
ITampshire audience these facts from 
his early life: 

“T was borne here in your coun- 
try. Want 
sat by my cradle. I know what it is 


once 


I was born in poverty. 


| to ask a mother for bread when she 


have tickled this little possum still | 


Not 
forgot him. But the next morning, 
when breakfast was preparing, what 
should we see but Pinky, curled up 


more. he! I went home and 


I left my home at 
ten years of age, and served an ap- 


has none to give. 


prenticeship of eleven years, receiv- 
ing a month’s schooling each year, 
and, at the end of eleven years’ hard 





work, a yoke of oxen and six sheep, | 


which brought me eighty-four dol- 


lars. A dollar would 


penny I spent from the time I was | 


born until I was twenty-one years of 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. 
Cat. 285 free. 


Book ‘Business Dairying’ and 
W. Chester, Pa. 





cover every | 


age. I know what it is to travel | 
weary miles and ask my fellow-men | 
to give me leave to toil.’ I remember | 
that in September, 1833, I walked 
into your village from my native 
town, and went through your mills 
seeking empolyment. If anybody | 
had offered me eight or nine dollars | 
a.month, I would have accepted it 
gladly. I went to Salmon Falls, I 
went to Dover, I went to Newmarket | 
and tried to get work, without suc- 
cess; and I returned home, weary, 
but not discouraged, put my pack 
on my back, and walked to the town | 
where I now live, and learned a me- | 
cnanie’s trade. The first month 1| 
worked after I was twenty-one years | 
of age, I went into the woods, drove | 
a team, cut mill-logs, and chopped | 
wood; and though I rose in the! 
morning before daylight, and work- | 


ed hard until after dark at night, I 
received for it the magnificent sum 
of two dollars. And when I got the 
money, those dollars looked to me as 
large as the moon looks to-night.” 





In the early part of October, says 
Country Life in America, the beau- 
tiful fringed gentian may still be 


| found, while the witchhazel glorifies 


the thickets of its abode, and with 
the seeds of its last year’s flowers 
bombards the intruder. Late asters 
and fleabanes also linger, and now 
and then one of the children of the 
spring, a violet or a dandelion, shy- 


ly begs notice and a tender caress as 
a little stranger in an inhospitable 
world. But for the most part the 
flowers have departed, leaving in 
quaint and wondrous seed pods their 
pledges of sure return when spring 
bids them awake. 
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September 4, 1902. 


‘Many opportunities for SELF-SOPPORT. 
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If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourse!f fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina & 
offersa FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE;; also 120 
Agricultural Scholarships. You can get a Scholarship by applying now, college opens 


Farmers’ bo;s, Do not neglect the opportunity to getan Education. It means suc- 
cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation for life. The College a'so offers 
College catalogue will be sent for the asking. 
Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, 'N. C. 
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Muvets' Mullels! Mallets 


25 BARRELS NEW CATCH MULLETS JUST IN. 


1,000 CASES CANNED GOODS. 


1,000 KEGS CUT NAILS. 
500 KEGS WIRE NAILS. 


- 


750 GOOD SECOND-HAND MACHINE CASKS, 


100,000 POUNDS HOOP IRON. 
50 BARRELS GLUE. 

10 BALES BATTING. 

25 BARRELS BUNGS. 

300 BARRELS SUGAR. 


20,000 POUNDS RICE, ALL GRADES. 
$5,000 WORTH OF DRUG SUNDRIES. 


2,000 ROLLS BAGGING. 
3,300 BUNDLES TIES. 


We ask the merchants to get our prices before purchasing. 


D. Li. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 


118 to 124 N. Water Street, : id ° 


WILMINGTON, N.C. 








HON. W. J. BRYAN 


The Commoner 
The Progressive Farmer 





Offer Extra Special. 


—a 0) 


twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER | !s That Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows : ii . 
The Commoner alone per year 

The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 
griptons will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


a6 6's. 0 2 29:08 £098 % 


1.00 
Together one year O10 


aper, Your sub- 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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ft FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 








106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





OFFICE: - 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year..............::.cseee 
Single subscription, 6 month wees. ie 
Trial subscription, 3 months................00+ 25 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses | 


in ordering change of postoffice. 


W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 


which the copy of paper you receive is sent. | 


All business correspondence should be ad- | 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders | 


made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N.C.” 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. 08,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





Increased Cost of Cotton. 


A Vicksbury authority is quoted 
as showing in facts and figures the 
increased cost of producing cotton 
this year as ¢ompared with the cost 
reported in the last census year. One 
work hand and his mule are taken as 
the basis of comparison. 

In 1900 the two consumed, while 
the crop was cultivated and harvest- 
ed, 200 pounds of meat, at 8 cents, 
$16; three barrels of meal, $6.15; one 
barrel of flour, $3.10; 50 bushels of 


corn, $23.50; 25 bushels of oats, 
$7.50; one ton of hay, $12.50. Total 


$69.35. “These items comprise the 
actual living needs of the negro and 
mule.” 

The same things in the same quan- 
tities this year cost as follows: 200 
pounds of meat, at 11 cents, $22; 3 
barrels of meal, $10.35; one barrel of 
flour, $4.10; 50 bushels of corn, at 73 
cents, $36.50; 25 bushels of oats, at 
62 cents, $13.50; one ton of hay, $19. 
Total $105.45. 

The increased 


cost this year is 


| twice 





$36.10, or something over 50 per cent. | 


This means that, while it required 
867 pounds of 8-cent cotton in 1900 
to settle the supply account for a 
laborer and mule, 1,318 pounds, at 
the same price, will be required this 
year. Otherwise stated, it will take 
this year the cotton from four and 
three-fifth acres to settle the supply 
account of a hand and his mule, as 


against cotton from two and three- | 


quarter acres in 1900, assuming that 


each acre produced 300 pounds of | 


lint.—Charleston News and Courier. 





$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded dis- 
ease that science has been able to cure in all 
itsstaugesand that isCatarrh. Hall'’sCatarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 
stitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and 
giving the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors bave so much faith 
in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Doliars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials, 

Addvess, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hali’s Family Pilis are the best, 


To-day there is under cultivation 
an average of 5.5 acres for each in- 
habitant, against only 4.9 acres fifty 
years ago. 
the wealthiest 
class of citizens of our country. The 
total capital invested in manufac- 
tures, according to the recent cen- 
sus, was $9,874,664,087, but the farms 
of the country represent a total val- 
$20,514,001,838, or more than 
as large-——Mahin’s Magazine, 
October. 


The farmers are 


ue of 





| Advertisement. ] 


AGAIN OFFERED TO PROGRES- | 


SIVE FARMER READERS. 


The Theo. Noel Company are 
again making their offer to send a 
package of Vitae-Ore on trial to 
every subscriber of The Progressive 
Farmer or friend recommended by 
readers, and every person in need of 
medical treatment of any kind should 
be certain to accept the same. Their 
offer occupies a large part of page 
18, and all can profit by reading it 
through carefully. This medicine 
was discovered many years ago by 
Theo. Noel, the president of the com- 
pany, at that time a _ prospecting 
geologist, and since its introduction 
has been instrumental in curing 
thousands upon thousands of ailing 
people throughout the country of all 
manner of diseases, a number of 
which are enumerated in the adver- 
tisement. The Company desires no 
one’s money whom Vitae-Ore cannot 
positively benefit, and for this rea- 
son do not offer the medicine for 
eash, but desire each person to test 
it before paying for it, and none need 
pay unless benefited and _ satisfied. 
The Company is regarded as reliable, 
is well known to the reading public, 
have what they claim, and will do as 
they agree. A large number of read- 
ers have already accepted this offer 
and ean consequently testify con- 
cerning the merits of the medicine, 
but those who have not, should not 
hesitate to give V. O. a trial aecord- 
ing to the liberal offer by the the 
Theo. Noel Company. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
Raleigh, N. C,, October 11, 1902. 

















SEABOARD 


Air LINE RAILWAy 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.,”® 
Short line tb principal cities of the South 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor. 
nia aid Mexico, reaching the Capitals of siz 










| For Ladies, Men, Boys and Girls, 





A. B. STRONACH CO. 


We offer you the twenty-five years’ experi- 
reace of our buyer and 


™ BEST SHOES 


AT THE MOST ECONOMICAL PRICES 





Ladies’ Fine Dress Shoes, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Ladies’ Walking Shoes, $1.25 to $2,00. 

Ladies’ Patent Leather Sandals, $1. 
Misses’ School and Dress Shoes, 
Boys’ and Youths’ Shoes, $1.00 to 












Children’s School Shoes, 85c. 
Infant’s Shoes, 25c. to $1.25. 





HEADQTARTIERS FOR 
Trunks, Suit Cases, Telescopes and Grips, 


A. B. STRONACH (0., 


218 FAYET!EVILLE ST., To 
216 WILMINGTON B8T. 


Raleigh, N. C. 








States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Dail Dail 
No. 81 No. 
| Lv Raleigh, SAL 4i12am 727 pn 
Ar Hamlet, bbe 70 am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, « 93;am 10 am 
uy Columbia, ies 103sam 1(5am 
Ar Savannah “ 210pm 458awm 
| Ar Jacksonville, “ 70 pm 915 am 
| Ar Tamva * 645am 645 pr 
No. 83. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 856 pm 
Ar Hamlet, - 700am 730 pm 
| Ar ee “ TB 2G DE cccestscncs. 
Ar Charlotte, ig 10‘8am 1082 pm 
Ar Atianta,}{ ses 85pm Tham 
Ar Augusta, 0 & WC... Soe: aoe esses 
Ar Macon, Cof Ga.... 72% pm 2am 
Ar Montgomery, A & 920 pm 625 pw 
Ar Mobile, Ala., L & N. B55 BM wrcccccosenees 
Ar New Orleans, L& N.........775 am 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L..4( am 665 pm 
Ar Memphis, % 4145pm 8s8%am 
BORTHWARD. 
No. 82 No. 83 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 18am ll(dam 
Ar Norlina, 2 832am 1(5 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 715am 635 pm 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 135am llfiam 
Ar Norlina, 8382am 12: pm 
Ar Richmond, we 63am 46 pm 
Ar Washington, PRR........1010am 836 pm 
Ar New York, 0 DSBS CO... ss... &14 pm 
Ar Baltimore 6 lam 1123 pyr 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 138 pm 25an 
Ar New York, ba 413 pm 630an 
Ar Washington, N & WSB, ......00-.0 6556 am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co........ sees 8645 8 IF 
Ar Philadelph NYP&N, 54 pm Slam 
Ar New York, ” 81pm k&Wan 
Note —(a) Daily except Sunday (b) Eastern 








ee Re oy ea eae a ee ae ae eee 45 bales 
ip og Sa an ae eee 8,@384 
Price this day last year................ a 
Reeeipts this scason........ 5 371 
Receipts last season ...................... 1 769 
Cottonseed, per bushel... ......... eitaves 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE 
Charlotte, N, C , October 11, 1902. 

ETE a S| lr 
Chickens—spring aie 12 @ 18 
Hens—per head ............. . ...... 25 @ 30 

MENON Sos iden pecans wanes saver pa 18 
Beeswax 20 @ 22 
Turkeys ERA servers 10@ 18% 
MN ogc sacs cr eadeas sheenes 88 @ 90 

RS a er a Sree FS 
Wheat .... ... Kone lemiades. kieunaneicercac yO 90 

| Wheat—seel.. sabeses saavkaws 110 

PMD acerca Zanshs pone 89 @ ~~ 85 
RS OE oeia ‘ . 165 @ 1 75 

SOS eecre we stsncras : 1 00 

| Sherlings ..... . Ss ecena . 8 @ 9 
cr achincesagdas skbshsaidessaxiciekee Kees 9@ WwW 

| Skins—ca'f...... 40@ WW 
Hides—€ry 8@t, ......00..45 -02+-+s000e 10 

Tallow--unrendered .. ... ................ 2 @ 2h | 








A Country School. 

Do you wish to put your boy or girl in 
a quiet. inexpensive school, in a healthy 
locality? The Second Annual Sessicn of 
such a scho 1 will begin September 2, 
1902, at Lemon Sprir gs, in Moore County. 
Byard and tuition both for $7.00 per 
month. 

For further information, address 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, N. C, 








Time 
tonnections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 


xll F.orida Kast Coast points. and forall points | 


in Texas, Mexico and California, 
TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 




















F om North. 

DBR Ble ai acansscacecsssnacsutaxsssncecesnunscvsxeduaseses 49am 
No 41 at 85: pm 
NO. <7 at 72am 
No. 34 at 7 130am 
No. 88 at 11 '‘)am 
Be i Gian: conecarcanecossoswaaussesnasdussunsenentcsisats 113)}am 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 


man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


CO. H. GATTIS, CO. T. and P. A. 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O. 
H. S. LEARD, 7. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
Yarboro House Building, 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles of 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers and 
Veneer Machines. 


SALEI IRON WORKS, Salem, N.C. 





Italian Queens for Sale. 
$100 Each. 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 


| better results than any $2 or $3 Queen you ever 


purchased will return your money. Also, can 
sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 
to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
you want. Enclose stamp. 

W.L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 








$ -80 For 
: 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
















I Can Sell Your Farm 


no matter where it is. cription, state price and 
learn how. Est. "96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, [xis N. A. Bhig., Philadelphia 





Every Farmer i North Garena 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 





ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until January 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 
October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 


and secure their subscriptions. 


Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this propo ition will 





receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months, 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 
At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on hissown account 
before December 1, (902, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 
Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Address 


















